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Which will be your experience this 
summer? A joyous, carefree trip 
abroad with all your time your own 
or a journey hampered by standing 
in line for hotel accommodations, and 
waiting for tickets or information? 

In money both experiences cost 
about the same. The difference is 
merely one of procedure—whether 
you prefer to use a world-wide travel 
organization whose business it is to 
arrange in advance all travel details, 
or “free lance” it alone. 

Within convenient distance of you 


| CAN BE A GLORIOUS PLAYTIME 
OR JUST A CHANGE IN PETTY TASKS.. 


is an American Express office. A 
note, personal call, or a telephone 
message will start trained travel men 
reserving your steamship accommo- 
dations, advising you how to apply 
for your visas, buying your foreign 
railroad, sleeping-car, and aeroplane 
tickets, making sure in advance of 
your hotels and sightseeing trips. 
They will also deliver to you the 
Blue Express 
Travelers 
Cheques that 
protect your 








funds and introduce you to the serv- 
ice of several thousand American Ex- 
press representatives in foreign lands. 

These American Express men are 
stationed abroad toguide you through 
customs, act as your interpreter, offer 
you advice, make baggage arrange- 
ments, and relieve you in general of 
petty tasks which always beset the 
“free lance” hit-and-miss traveler. 

Your time is all your own when 
you make your travel arrangements 
through the American Express Travel 
Service. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 





WORLD SERVICE FOR TRAVELERS 
American Express Company 
7U East Randolph St. 10 
Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me information on a trip to i 
leaving about___ . ___lasting - weeks. 
Name =— : Address 
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congenial Travel Guild“ , ae Party” —the 
most enjoyable way to see Europe. 


Visit Canada en route ... sail on a famous 
Canadian Pacific liner via the scenic St. Law- 
rence . stop at choice hotels abroad 

- enjoy tlorious days of motoring and sight- 
seeing in Europe—with ample time free for 
shopping, pleasure and amusement! 


For as little as $365, or as much as $1085, 
The Travel Guild provides leisurely 
Europe |-expense 


motor 
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These prices include: — Ay. fT 
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Calendar of Educational Meetings 


Southern Division, |. S. T. A., Carbon- 
dale, March 12 and 13. Speakers: Dr. E. 
K. Fretwell, Columbia University; Dr. H. 
O. Rugg, Columbia University; Dr. W. C. 
Reavis, University of Chicago; Mrs. Sam- 
uel Scott, St. Louis; Willis A. Sutton, 
Atlanta, President N. E. A.; Joel Lay, 
Chicago baritone, and an all-Southern IIli- 
nois H. S. orchestra will provide musical 
numbers. 





Peoria Division, |. S. T. A., Peoria, 


March 20, 21. Speakers: Dr. W. P. 
Dearing, President Oakland City Col- 
lege, Oakland City, Ind.; Dr. Wm. J. 


Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, President 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind.; 
Mr. James Edward Rogers, Field Secre- 
tary of the National Physical Education 
Service of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. There will be 
four general sessions and sectional meet- 
ings on Friday afternoon, March 21. 





Central Division, |. S. T. A., Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal Illinois, 
March 20 and 21. Speakers: Dr. H. A. 
Brown, President I. S. N. U., Normal, IIL; 
Dr. Don C. Rogers, Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America; Dr. W. 
J. Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Dr. W. P. Dear- 
ing, President Oakland City College, Oak- 
land City, Indiana; Dr. G. Bromley 
Oxnam, President of DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana; Dr. E. B. Bryan, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; R. C. 
Moore, Secretary I. S. T. A. 





South Central Division of the 1.S.T.A., 
annual meeting, Springfield, March 26 
and 27. Speakers scheduled: Dr. William 
Lowe Bryan, President of Indiana Uni- 
versity; Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Akron, Ohio; Hon. 
Frank Murphy, Mayor of Detroit; James 
Edward Rogers, of the committee on 
physical. and health education of the 
N. E. A.; Hon. Francis G. Blair, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Speakers 
scheduled for Sectional Meetings: Frank 
T. Vasey, Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield; Frank L. Eversull, Principal 
of East St. Louis High School; Dr. J. A. 
Melrose, Department of Psychology, 
James Millikin University, and Dr. W. P. 


Dearing, President of Oakland City Col- 
lege, Oakland City, Indiana. 





Chicago Association for Child Study 
and Parent Education, Conference, March 
28, Palmer House, Chicago. General 
topic: Marital and Family Relationships 
in the Present Day. Scheduled speakers: 
Bernard Glueck, Lawson Lowrey, Floyd 
Dell and Phyllis Blanchard. 





National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors, annual con- 
vention, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
April 22-23-24 Fare and one-half certificate 
plan will again be used. Ask for a certifi- 
cate when you purchase your ticket. Send 
membership fee of one dollar, if a teach- 
er, two dollars, if a supervisor, to Thursa 
E. Lux, 125 Cobb Avenue, Decatur, ill., 
State Membership Chairmar. 





Southwestern Division, |. S. T. A., Six- 
teenth Annual meeting, East St. Louis, 
Thursday and Friday, April 9 and 10. 
Speakers engaged: W. A. Sutton, Presi- 
dent N. E. A., Atlanta Georgia; John L. 
Bracken, superintendent, Clayton, Mis- 
souri; Arthur McMurray, lecturer, Chi- 
cago; Miss Florence M. Hale, State Di- 
rector of Rural Education, Augusta, Me.; 
Frank T. Vasey, Superintendent of 
Schools, Springfield, Ill.; Dr. Wright, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 





Lake Shore Division, |. S. T. A., Evans- 
ton Township High School, Evanston, I!li- 
nois, Monday, April 20. Speakers: Miss 
Florence Hale, Augusta, Me., State Su- 
pervisor of Rural Schools; Dr. Thos. 
Briggs, Columbia University, New York. 





Illinois Association of Elementary Su- 
pervisors, annual meeting, Belleville, 
April 24 and 25. 





Northern Illinois Conference on Super- 
vision, annual meeting May 1-2, 1931, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb. Speakers: President L. M. 
Coffman, Dr. Frank N. Freeman, Dr. J. 
Cayce Morrison, Pres. Karl Adams. Pro- 
gram restricted to the field of Supervi- 
sion, general and special. Officers: presi- 
dent, Supt. I. B. Potter, Dixon; vice presi- 
dent, Prin. Maude Johnsor, Rockford; 
secretary, O. J. Gabel, DeKalb; treas- 
urer, Miss Mabel O’Donnell, Aurora. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 








Summer Session 


Located on the shores of Lake Michigan. A lake large Courses in education designed for your need: Prin- 
enough to give the temperature of a Jake resort anda cool _cipals, Deans, Supervisors, Superintendents and 
campus for study. Located in and near Chicago. The great Teachers in High Schools, Elementary Schools and 
metropolis offers unexcelled opportunities for profitable Special Subjects find courses to meet your need. 


tion. ‘To Know Chicago is an Education in itself." 
ee Faculty composed of distinguished teachers. Eminent 


Make certain of your promotion by obtaining university  tegularmembersof Northwestern faculty and outstand- 


credit in the many courses offered by the various colleges: ing visiting professors compose the Summer Faculty. 
Liberal Arts Education Music Form Your Own Congenial Group and Come Prepared to 
Sciences Journalism Speech Enjoy Lake Michigan, Chicago and Your Summer at 
Literatures Commerce Law Northwestern. 


Write for bulletin to Room 109, University Hall, Summer Session, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Summer Session begins June 22 and ends August 15, except for courses in Music and Speech, which end July 31 














—You don't take an autogyro 
or a plane built for stunting. 


You choose the last word in dependable transportation—one of 
those great planes that now carry mail and passengers every 
hour, on the oy You take advantage of progress based on principles which years of commercial 
operation have tested—deep-rooted prosress which achieves ever more brilliant performance, 


always with that first essential—RELIABIL 


—IN READING 


—You look for books which embody SOUND progress. 


Because THE ELSON READING SERVICE represented twenty years of steadily increasing suc- 
cess, twenty years of improvement and growth, Dean Wm. S. Gray selected the ELSON SERIES 
as the vehicle for his contribution to progress in his field. Building on such experience Mr. Elson 
and Doctor Gray have developed what we believe on examination will lead you to exclaim: 


“The LAST WORD in dependable reading progress!” 
ELSON-GRAY 


| ELSON BASIC READERS 


‘The product of scientific studies in reading. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY ATLANTA _NEW YORE 
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The Lorado Taft Indian Statue on the Rock River 
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PULARLY known as “The Black Hawk Statue,” the figure was in fact not intended to represent any one Indian, but simply 
“The Indian;” “to typify that race, which from the time of Black Hawk back to the dawn of American history, when the 


receding glaciers left this bluff as a watch tower, had loved and inhabited this spot.” 








—Photo by Herbert Georg Studio, Springfield 
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Our Cover: Black Hawk’s Country 


AST month we pictured on our 
eover Abraham Lincoln, sol- 
dier in the Black Hawk War, 
as conceived by the sculptor, 

Leonard Crummel. It seemed a fit- 
ting sequence this month to picture 
a scene from Black Hawk Watch 
Tower Park, a tract of 185 acres in 
Rock Island county, set aside by the 
state as a memorial to the fierce ad- 
versaries of Lincoln and his pioneer 
compatriots, who took the field 
against the Indian in this his last 
dramatic stand against the white in- 
vasion east of the Mississippi. 

In itself but a minor episode in the 
conquest of the Northwest Territory, 
the rebellion of Black Hawk brings 
into sharp relief the forces against 
which the pioneer struggled for a 
home in the Mississippi Valley: the 
greed of European powers, the abo- 
rigines, the enormous and unrelent- 
ing forces of Nature. 

It is related that Black Hawk 
brought home his first scalp at fif- 
teen years of age and repetitions of 
such deeds while yet a boy early 
brought him the distinction of a 
Brave with a goodly band of follow- 
ers. Frequently referred to as a chief 
of the Sae tribe, it is said that he had 
no hereditary claim to such a posi- 
tion. Up until his final defeat at the 
hands of the Americans, his life was 
one of prolonged battle. Of his wars 
with other Indian tribes those with 
the Osages and Cherokees are memo- 
rable. Designated General Black 
of the British forces, he participated 
in two engagements of the War of 
1812. This affiliation no doubt nur- 
tured his hatred of the Americans, 
which in turn gave rise to that re- 
sentment which impelled him in the 
spring of 1831 and again in 1832 to 
recross the Mississippi iuto Illinois 
in defiance of treaties with the Fed- 
eral government. 

It is impossible in brief space to 
enumerate the various engagements 
of the Black Hawk War that traced 
a bloody trail over Northern Illinois 
and terminated in the Battle of the 
Bad Axe in Wisconsin. There Black 
Hawk and his warriors fought with 
their backs to the river until a final 
desperate charge by the Americans 
foreed them to take to the water. 
Meanwhile Black Hawk fled to the 
Dalles of the Wisconsin, where he 
hid until tracked to his shelter high 
in the cliffs by two Winnebagoes in 
the service of the Americans. 


Hailed before his lifelong enemies 


for an accounting, impriconed, ush- 
ered—still a prisoner—into the pres- 
ence of the Great Father of the 
Americans, President Andrew Jack- 
son, again imprisoned, released from 
prison to be escorted under guard on 
a tour of the eastern cities that he 
might see how numerous and how 
strong were his adversaries, the 
aging Black Hawk aroused the sym- 
pathy that is felt for a wild spirit 
forced to submit to the trammels of 
a society that it only partly under- 
stands. On numerous occasions he 
made speeches wherein he confessed 
his fault and admitted the futility 
of further struggle against the white 
man. 

One may not pass over the history 


of Black Hawk without a word for 
Keokuk. Keokuk was the perfect 
foil for Black Hawk’s nature. Pos- 
sessing the wisdom of bowing to the 
inevitable, he had early acceded to 
the demands of the government that 
the Sac nation remain on the west 
side of the Mississippi. In the hey- 
day of his warfare, Black Hawk's 
followers were known as the British 
Band of Saes as distinguished from 
the followers of Keokuk who were 
friendly to the Americans. Having 
borne with the tempestuous Black 
Hawk for years, Keokuk visited him 
in prison and made possible his libera- 
tion. To Black Hawk goes admiration 
for a fearless fighter; to Keokuk the 
honor due a wise and moderate leader. 





Some Changes at Illinois State Normal University 


In harmony with a progressive pro- 
gram for the education and training 
of teachers at Illinois State Normal 
University some carefully considered 
changes are taking place under the 
administration of Dr. H. A. Brown. 

Training-School Teaching Force 

Miss Ruberta N. Smith, A.M., has 
been secured to fill the newly created 
position of Director of the Division 
of Elementary Education Her work 
will include the supervision of train- 
ing in the kindergarten and first six 
grades. Miss Smith’s preparation at 
the State Normal School, Plymouth, 
N. H., and at Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, and her experience 
as supervisor of training and profes- 
sor of education at State Teachers 
College, Oshkosh, Wis., have given 
her high professional recognition. She 
will begin her work at Normal on 
February 1. 

In line also with the program for 
increasing the efficiency of the Train- 
ing School two new high-school teach- 
ers have been employed. Miss Mary 
D. Webb, A.M., University of Wis- 
eonsin, will supervise and demon- 
strate the teaching of mathematics 
and commerce ; and Miss Ruth Stroud, 
A.M., University of Illinois, will do 
the same work for high-school Eng- 
lish. Each of these young women has 
made a distinctive success in her spe- 
cial field. 


Entrance Requirements 


Entrance requirements have been 
revised so that high-school and col- 
lege education will be more certain 
to meet the special needs and inter- 
ests of each individual student. The 
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essential effects are to lessen the dis- 
proportionate amount of science form- 
erly required, and to extend the 
options in other basic high-school sub- 
jects. It is not a ‘‘liberalizing’’ of 
entrance requirements in the sense of 
making college entrance easier; its 
purpose, rather, is to help insure the 
best possible high-school and college 
education for each individual con- 
cerned. The danger of a student’s 
being handicapped by not having 
enough of science or any other basic 
subject will be carefully guarded 
against either by wise selection of 
courses in high schools or by individ- 
ual guidance and requirements in 
college. 
Revision of Curriculum 

The faculty under the leadership of 
President Brown will now enter upon 
a thorough-going study and revision 
of all the various curriculums and 
courses that have grown up here dur- 
ing the last thirty years This task 
will be undertaken in the light of 
principles and standards of require- 
ments in the education and training 
of teachers and will include provision 
for the kind of liberal education that 
is indispensable to every teacher. 





A Word of Appreciation 

U. J. Hoffman, State Supervisor of 
Rural Schools, died at his home in 
Springfield, Illinois, January 25, 
1931, He died in the choice of his 
life work. His passing on ‘‘where 
falls not hail or rain, or any snow nor 
ever wind blows loudly’’ is only a 


promotion into the greatest of all 
(Concluded on Page 300) 


* 














A capable superintendent with a 
cor ps of scientifically minded teach- 
ers could revolutionize educational 
practice. This combination is un- 
fortunately rare. A capable super- 
intendent with a partial corps of 
such teachers is more common. No 
one realizes, as does the able super- 
intendent,how indispensable broad- 
minded teacher co-operation is to 
the best administration of a school 
system. Such co-operation, more- 
over, must be obtained from the 
entire group. This does not mean 
a blind, meek obedience to higher 
authority. It means a group of 
teachers who have ideas, who will 
discuss these idees with others, who 
will try out new methods and new 
administrative schemes, and who 
will willingly assume all responsi- 
bilities placed on them by the 
plans adopted for the group. Any 
group of scientifically minded 
teachers will be identified not so 
much by their training as by their 
attitude. 

Evidence that such teachers have 
not been few is furnished by the 
remarkable growth of the public- 
education system during the past 
half-century. This growth could 
hardly have been made if public 
education had not proved its worth 
to the public mind. Such worth 
presupposes a capable teaching 
staff.—Arch O. Heck in “Adminis- 
tration of Pupil Personnel,” Ginn 
and Company. 








Professional Relationships 
What Should They Be As Between Teacher and 


Principal, Principal and Superintendent, and 
Teacher and Superintendent 


By ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 
Dean of School of Education, Stanford University 


HE ANSWER to the question 

which forms the title to this 

article, and to which I have 

been asked to reply, is indi- 
cated by a consideration of the nature 
and purpose of the school. Our Amer- 
ican state school systems were created 
and exist for the education and train- 
ing of the children of the people, who 
in turn will be the citizens and rulers 
of tomorrow. As good an education 
as can be provided at public expense 
we have declared to be the birthright 
of every American boy and girl. 
Teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents are all professional 
workers employed by the public to 
see that every youth is provided not 
only with an education, but also with 
the best education that it is within 
the means of the public to provide. 


The American public school system 
stands as a great co-operative under- 
taking—the most extensive and the 
most costly co-operative undertaking, 
in fact, in which the American people 
have engaged. The taxpayers provide 
the necessary money for annual main- 
tenance, and their elected representa- 
tives select a corps of experts—super- 
intendent, supervisors, principals, and 
teachers—to perform the specialized 
professional activities incident to the 
carrying out of the purpose of the 
school. It follows naturally, then that 
every professional worker from super- 
intendent to classroom teacher is 
working in a common cause, and that 
the hearty co-operation of all is essen- 
tial to the successful conduct of the 
undertaking. The professional rela- 
tions that should exist between all the 
different classes of professional work- 
ers are at once indicated by the co- 
operative nature of the service in 
which they are engaged. 


Each of the groups of professional 
workers has, however, somewhat dif- 
ferent functions and duties to per- 
form. The superintendent is, first 
and foremost, the responsible execu- 
tive head of the entire school system, 
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and the special supervisors who assist 
him in carrying out the supervisory 
function, represent him as they go 
from school to school and from teach- 
er to teacher. As the executive head 
of the entire school system the super- 
intendent is responsible to the school 
board, and through them to the 
people, for orderly progress and for 
results. As the head of the education- 
al department the superintendent also 
bears a particularly responsible rela- 
tionship to the teachers and children. 
Through his broader professional con- 
tacts, his deeper insight into needs, 
his professional interest in what prin- 
cipals and teachers are doing, his ma- 
ture conceptions as to the nature and 
purpose of school supervision, his 
friendliness and frankness, and his 
ability to lead professionally, he gives 
tone and character to the work of the 
educational department. More than 
anyone else the superintendent of 
schools develops whatever esprit de 
corps there may be in the ranks of 
those below him, who work at the 
problem of the proper instruction of 
the child. It is as a leader of thought, 
a stimulator to new effort, and an in- 
spirer of high professional ideals that 
a superintendent of schools often ren- 
ders his largest professional service 
to the community which employs him. 

Every higher supervisory officer— 
assistant superintendent and special 
supervisors,— who together constitute 
what may be thought of as the educa- 
tional cabinet of the superintendent, 
should also feel that he, or she, too, is 
a part of a live co-operative supervis- 
ory organization with a mission for 
helpful professional service. The serv- 
ice calls for that insight and training 
on the part of each that will enable 
him to sense the purpose of what is 
proposed to be accomplished, that en- 
thusiasm for an ideal that will enable 
him to stimulate those with whom he 
comes in contact to enter fully into 
the plans and policy and ideals of the 
superintendent, and that fire and en- 
thusiasm which carry plans into reali- 
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ties and unite a teaching force behind 
the purposes of a school system. 

Every supervisor bears a particu- 
larly confidential relation to the su- 
perintendent of schools on the one 
hand, and a service relationship to the 
teachers in the school syster> on the 
other. Seeing teachers in all parts of 
the school system, they form a much 
truer estimate of their special prob- 
lems and needs on the one hand and 
their relative worth and effectiveness 
on the other than do the school prin- 
cipals. More than anyone else it is the 
special supervisors who should dis- 
cover talent and capacity on the part 
of individual teachers, and: aid both 
the teacher and the superintendent in 
so placing talent and capacity that 
the greatest advantage may result to 
the schools. The superintendent and 
his special supervisors, then, should 
be welcomed when they visit as 
friends of large insight and special 
interest, and they in turn should so 
carry out the supervisory function as 
to make their services helpful to and 
sought after by the teachers. 


The superintendent and the special 
supervisors, however, must look after 
the needs of the school system as a 
whole, and their work, after all, lies 
rather in a co-ordination of the 
efforts of the many so that the school 
system as a whole may advance some- 
what evenly toward the desired goal. 
For all close and immediate super- 
vision the unit must of necessity be 
the individual school, and the prin- 
cipal of each occupies a key position. 
‘* As is the principal, so is the school,’’ 
is a far truer statement than the oft- 
repeated and similar one referring to 
the teacher. As the superintendent of 
schools gives tone and character and 
professional impulse to the whole 
school system, so the school principal 
imparts tone and character and pro- 
fessional enthusiasm to the school 
under his, or her, control. Whatever 
he, or she, is in knowledge and inter- 
est, professional insight, and qualities 
of leadership the school takes on as 
its evident characteristic ; what he, or 
she, is not, the school usually shows. 
The position of school principal is 
one of the largest importance, and 
ealls for special qualities. .The fate 
of any professional policy, in so far 
as his school is concerned, lies largely 
in his hands, and he must not forget 
that he represents the administration 
in the conduct of his particular school. 
Still more, he must so sense the needs 
of the position that he can carry on 
largely independently. Accurate pro- 
fessional knowledge, clear educational 
insight, superior instructional skill, 
ability in professional leadership, and 
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Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb 


[HE Administration Building, pictured here, is a fine example of the mediaeval- 
castle style of architecture adapted to educational purposes. Its ivy-mantled towers 
rise above a group of buildings that support one another and mutually contribute to 
the beauty of the whole. A spacious auditorium, a library, laboratories, museums, art and 
music rooms, gymnasiums, class-rooms, offices, and committee rooms are housed here. 
The Northern Illinois State Normal School was established by an act of the 
General Assembly in 1895 and began its work of training teachers in September, 1899. 
By legislative enactment, June, 1921, the Northern Illinois State Normal School became 
the Northern Illinois State Teachers College. 











good human understanding are qual- 
ities much in demand. The mere fact 
that effective school supervision is so 
predominately personal in its nature 
and methods, and must deal so closely 
with intensely human factors, gives 
to the office and work of the school 
principal large potential importance. 

The professional supervision of 
teachers means help, encouragement, 
support, stimulus to endeavor, the 
awakening of latent capacity, and re- 
newed enthusiasms, rather than in- 
spection, criticism, the enforcing of 
obedience to uniform rules and plans, 
or the checking up and percenting of 
work to see if it tallies with the course 
of study laid down. The underlying 
purpose of supervision is to break up 
such lock-step tendencies, to extend 
liberty of action to teachers so far as 
they may be able to use liberty intelli- 
gently, to place a premium on indi- 
vidual initiative, to help to devise and 
evaluate new instructional proced- 
ures, and to infuse a body of teachers 
with such concepts as to the purpose 


and means and ends of education as 
will lift their daily work above the 
details and grind that so often char- 
acterize schoolroom instruction and 
make of it a work that seems truly 
great and worth while in the eyes of 
the teaching staff. 

Effective and helpful school super- 
vision, then, calls for a co-operative 
effort between the teacher on the one 
hand and the principal and super- 
visor on the other. A relationship of 
boss and bossed can never produce 
the best results. Our teachers today 
possess too much intelligence and pro- 
fessional capacity to thrive under 
such a form of oversight and control. 
Instead, the primacy of the teacher 
in her classroom must be accepted as 
a starting point for supervisory serv- 
ice, and the training and ability of 
the teacher must be appealed to and 
made use of. The principal and super- 
visor and the classroom teacher should 
be engaged, co-operatively, in whatever 
type of studies or undertakings may 


(Concluded on Page 300) 








Issues 1n Income Taxation 


Department of Research and Statistics 
Illinois State Teachers Association 


N ILLINOIS the income tax has 
become an issue because several 
of our leading citizens have urged 
income taxation as the primary 
means of making our revenue system 
more adequate and more equitable. 
The propagandist might wish to 
hear only such statements as favor 
that side of the question which ap- 
peals to his own interests. But if we 
are to act wisely in performing our 
civie duties in helping to determine a 
public issue, we should at least give 
ear to both the proponents and op- 
ponents of the issue advanced and if 
possible should contribute something 
of our own thought and study to the 
question awaiting disposal. 
Arguments by Opponents 


In the following statements an at- 
tempt is made to summarize several 
points advanced by those who oppose 
the introduction of income as a tax 
base. Clearly, some of these state- 
ments are based upon the presump- 
tion that income is to be urged as the 
major or sole base of general taxation. 

1. Income may not always be a good 
measure of ability to pay taxes. Thus, a 
man with a net income high enough to 
be taxable may need to spend far more 
than such annual income for family ex- 
penditures, education of children, emer- 
gencies such as hospital and doctor bills 
and the like. 

2. An income tax is a fine upon the 
habit of industry and tends to reduce the 
sum a person can save for the purchase 
of property taxable under a general pro- 
perty tax. 

3. An honest attempt to administer suc- 
cessfully the general property tax will 
tend in general to reach income-produc- 
ing ability because the value of property 
in the long run depends upon its income- 
producing power. Since the main portion 
of taxes must continue to be raised from 
property, let us focus our attention to 
the improvement of general property tax- 


ation, thus (a) improving property taxa- 
tion which must yield most of the taxes 
and (b) at the same time reaching more 
effectively the income-producing ability 
of our people. 

4. So far as psychic income is con- 
cerned the income tax is poor. Diamonds, 
pearls, limousines, and costly luxuries in 
the hands of wealthy users could not be 
reached for annual taxation upon the 
basis of income. 

5. Ordinary schemes of income taxation 
favor funded income (that from property 
investment) in comparison with income 
earned by the sweating brow, the aching 
back, and work-torn hands. He who lives 
by a funded income need not save for 
his future welfare; he who lives by per- 
sonal earnings alone must save for the 
day when he can no longer earn because 
such income derived by personal effort 
of body and mind is being depleted an- 
nually and is sure to be exhausted in a 
generation. 

Using income for the major support of 
many governmental enterprises would be 
unfair to income derived by personal 
effort: thus, the building of a new school 
in a new addition to a city enhances the 
value of realty for several surrounding 
blocks but does not directly increase the 
incomes of the workers living nearby. 

6. With income as the major basis of 
taxation, property that is highly produc- 
tive of income may even be virtually 
exempted from taxes. Thus, an idler with 
a funded income from property of $3,500 
yearly pays no income tax if his family 
exemption allowed is as much as $3,500. 

7. If we make income the major basis 
of taxation, we merely confer upon those 
who hold property an immediate value 
equivalent to the capitalized value (at 
current rate of interest) of the general 
property taxes straightway reduced. 

8. Raising taxes from income rather 
than by current property taxes would en- 
courage the holding of idle land for spec- 
ulation with a view toward realizing the 
“unearned increment” that society 
confers. 

9. In times of economic depression, in- 
come as a tax base is much less stable 





than property taxation since property 
values do not fluctuate as rapidly as in- 
comes. 


Several Statements by Proponents 


Several points advanced by those 
who feel that Illinois should adopt an 
income tax are set forth below. Some 
of the arguments presented are not so 
much statements in behalf of income 
taxation as they are statements 
against our present poorly adminis- 
tered general property tax. 


1. Income is a good measure of ability 
to pay taxes. We should face squarely 
the proposition that income is the direct 
tax basis of governmental expenditures, 
because the taxpayer must meet his taxes 
(1) from present income such as earn- 
ings, profits, and the like, or (2) from 
drawing upon past income accumulated 
as savings, and the like, or (3) from the 
anticipation of future income by means 
of borrowing. 

2. The income tax reaches those who 
squander their income and accumulate 
no property, as well as professional, man 
agerial, and labor incomes which often 
are not reached directly under general 
property taxation; it is deemed advisable 
to tax directly the largest possible ma- 
jority of those who have power to vote 
increased tax rates, new governmental 
enterprises, and bonded indebtedness. 

3. By income taxation the yield of in- 
tangible property can be easily reached. 

4. The income tax can be easily grad- 
uated according to ability to pay, whereas 
the general property tax generally has 
been declared -to penalize more heavily, in 
proportion to ability, the taxpayer with 
little property. 

5. The rates of income taxation can be 
easily and quickly adjusted to meet emer- 
gencies. 

6. The income tax when generally 
applied cannot be shifted, although the 
general property tax except on realty may 
often tend to be shifted. 

7. Under income taxation a new busi- 
ness enterprise has a fair chance in its 




















Paragraph 1. 


upon which it operates. 








The General Assembly shall provide such revenue as may be needful by levying a tax, by valuation, 
so that every person and corporation shall pay a tax in proportion to the value of his, her or its property—such value 
to be ascertained by some person or persons to be elected or appointed in such manner as the General Assembly shall 
direct, and not otherwise; but the General Assembly shall have power to tax peddlers, auctioneers, brokers, hawkers, 
merchants, commission merchants, showmen, jugglers, inn-keepers, grocery-keepers, liquor dealers, toll-bridges, ferries, 
insurance, telegraph and express interests or business, venders of patents and persons or corporations owning or using 
franchises and privileges, in such manner as it shall from time to time direct by general law, uniform as to the class 


Paragraph 2. The specification of the objects and subjects of taxation shall not deprive the General Assembly of 
the power to require other subjects or objects to be taxed, in such manner as may be consistent with the principles of | 
taxation fixed in this constitution—From Revenue Section of Constitution of Illinois. 
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first “lean years” of existence to compete 
with established enterprises. 

8. The income tax is capable of cen- 
tralized administration and can be col- 
lected efficiently at a very low cost. 

9. Since decades of experience have 
shown the impossibility of an efficient ad- 
ministration of general property taxation 
in Illinois, some new basis of taxation is 
necessary. The above statements show 
that income taxation is worthy of trial. 

10. It is socially more equitable to tax 
(by income method) the young man 
capable of earning a good income than 
it is to levy a heavy burden (by general 
property tax method) on the cottage and 
household furnishings of the old man who 
is no longer able to earn. 


Trend Toward Income Tax 


The reader will perhaps prefer to 
do his own analyzing of the points ad- 
vanced above by those who favor or 
oppose the introduction of an income 
tax for Illinois. He who has pursved 
but a few courses in economies or 
school finance or who has observed 
carefully the general tax conditions 
and the system of school finance in 
our State has probably arrived pre- 
viously at the conclusion that an in- 
come tax should have careful consid- 
eration in a modern fiscal system. 

In general, current writers on pub- 
lie finance not only indict the gen- 
eral property tax system as beset with 
inequalities but also endorse the in- 
come tax as one of the major sources 
of public revenue to be recommended. 
Indeed, Seligman has said, ‘‘ Wher- 
ever we have democracy we have two 
things—we have an income tax and 
we have an inheritance tax.’” 

Several of our states have now 
adopted some form of income taxa- 
tion; especially in recent years has 
the number of states using such as a 
source of revenue increased.” The suc- 
cess of the federal income tax has 
probably been a factor in leading 
state authorities to adopt state income 
tax legislation. 

Sixteen states have some form of 
tax on personal incomes. Sixteen 
states also have some form of taxing 
corporations by means of using net 
income. 

Of the nineteen states which have 
some form of income tax laws, we 
find that only three of them reach in- 
dividual income alone (Delaware, 
New Hampshire, and Oklahoma). 
Three states reach only corporate in- 
come (California, Connecticut, and 
Montana). Thirteen states tax both 


individual and corporate incomes 
(Arkansas, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New York, 


North Carolina, North Dakota, Ore- 


) 435 of December, 1925 National In- 
come Taw Magazine. 

%See State Income Tavation, issued by Ili- 
nois Teachers Association in 1930. 
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gon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin). Evidently the 
consensus of judgments runs toward 
the inclusion rather than the omission 
of corporate incomes. 


Income Tax Laws Illustrated 


In Arkansas a personal income tax 
is placed upon the entire net income 
of each resident and upon such net 
income of non-residents as is derived 
within Arkansas ; personal exemptions 
are $1,500 for a single person, $2,500 
for the head of a family, and an 
allowance of $400 for each depend- 
ent; upon such net income as remains 
taxable the rates are 1% of the first 
$3,000, 2% of the second $3,000, 3% 
on the next $5,000, 4% on the next 
$14,000, and 5% on any amount over 
$25,000; the administration of the 
state income tax law is under the con- 
trol of the state commissioner of reve- 
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nue; and of the proceeds collected, the 
first $500,000 go for state charitable 
expenditures, the next $750,000 for 
equalizing educational opportunities, 
and the balance to the state general 
revenue fund. 

General corporations in Arkansas, 
except foreign insurance companies, 
are taxed upon entire net income in 
the case of domestic concerns, whereas 
foreign corporations doing business 
within the state are taxed upon intra- 
state net income only; the exemption 
allowed is $1,500 and there is a flat 
rate of 2% on taxable net income; 
the state commissioner of revenue ad- 
ministers the law; and the proceeds 
of the tax are disposed of in the man- 
ner of and in connection with the 
yield of the personal income tax. 


Question of Constitutionality 


But the question arises: Does the 
(Continued on Page 280) 





Keokuk, great Sac chief, looks across the Mississippi River to his old home in 
Illinois, which he relinquished peaceably to the White Man. A monument erected in 


Keokuk, Ia. 











—Photo by Anschutz Studio, Keokuk, Ia. 








Articles made in a project of Creative History and Art by Sixth Grade, Washington 
School, Decatur, Illinois. The Egyptian Cart is made of soda straws and beaver board. 
The Egyptian boat was reproduced by a boy interested in ships. He had no dimensions 
or patterns jor this boat. The Egyptian pyramids and sphinx were molded from soaked 
newspapers mixed with flour. 


LL CHILDREN have priceless 
natural qualities — precious 
wings. This challenge is met 
so often: Why are they not 

permitted to use them? Here, is one 
view. Schools should be wing-clip- 
pers. Tradition insists upon that. 
High grades should go to routine and 
mechanics. The creative spirit should 
be discouraged and bridled. Some 
educators of the older schools still 
argue that, but many are glad that 
there is another view. 


The Creative Viewpoint 


Here is the creative viewpoint: 
Youth has precious, unrecognized, na- 
tural qualities. Education should find, 
conserve and develop these natural 
qualities that make. for individuality. 
The creative element is especially im- 
portant. Every human being demands 
instinctively and persistently chances 
for self-expression. 

Look about! The world already 
contains too many adults, wingless 
hunks of clay. Human mis-fits ve- 
neered with habits of mechanical liv- 
ing, results of mechanical education. 
This has so coerced them to its stan- 
dards that the creative spirit is for- 
ever stilled, resulting in warped emo- 
tions, prejudices, unrest and unhap- 
piness. What is the threat of leisure 
to our masses if creative expression is 
not provided for? Is that not some- 
thing for educators to think about? 

What is this creative force? It is 
that torrential force that comes out 
of the unknown recesses of the mind. 
It is active. It is not passive. It is 
not dreaming without effort. It is 


dreaming with persistent effort. It 
is that latent force which demands 
self-expression. Withhold it, even 
from very young children and you 
have a warped personality, twisted 
emotions, undeveloped individuality 
and wasted gifts. 
Flight 

How shall one go about it to give 
flight to these youthful creative 
wings? Saturate your class with suffi- 
cient knowledge upon any subject 
which you wish to present. Throw out 
suggestions in numbers; emphasize 
understanding, not recall. Concen- 
trate upon reasoning, thinking, not 
memorization. Stimulate their explor- 
atory activities; encourage the asking 
of thoughtful questions. Turn your 
classroom into a joyful workshop. Be 
unafraid to use class periods for in- 
dividual work, consultation and com- 
mittee conferences or group work. 
Eliminate all materials not interest- 
ing to your children. Children do 
best and learn most from things which 
they like best. They are at least that 
much like adults. 

With the above methods, general 
interest is aroused. General interest 
is the primary factor in obtaining this 
saturation, as interest is the primary 
factor in creative expression. By in- 
terest I mean genuine interest, native 
urge—that dynamic force which re- 
leases the urge to do. This urge to 
do is the thing that starts creative 
ability into action. This is the thing 
that drives children into somewhat 
profound research. 


Here is a case. Tom was one of a 
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WINGS 


By MARY GRAHAM ANDREWS 


Decatur, Illinois 


pair of twins. He was the sickly one 
and lost a year of schooling. This left 
him a grade lower than his brother. 
He lost interest in school. He was 
resentful toward his brother because 
he himself felt inferior. What was 
this boy’s native power? He liked to 
build ships. Was this native power 
of any educational value? What did 
it take to give flight to this lad’s 
wings? 

Under the sympathetic guidance of 
his teacher, this pupil developed into 
a happy resourceful lad. How? He 
wanted to build a ship. His teacher 
excused him from history classes to 
go to. the school shop to build his 
first ship. She encouraged him, praised 
his work. She helped him to obtain 
many books upon ships and shipbuild- 
ing. This natural gift now motivated 
extensive reading and research. His 
reading was guided by this teacher to 
a book containing the history of com- 
munication. It began with the lotus- 
tailed Egyptian galley, and the gay 
eraft of the Phoenicians and ended 
with the romance of our giant steam- 
ers today. 

Thus Tom gained his knowledge of 
Sixth Grade History. He learned 
about the heritage of America, that 
from these far away beginnings of 
galleys down to the leviathans of the 
hour that ships have spread knowl- 
edge, built and destroyed nations and 
slowly wrought a union of human 
interest. ; 

Tom continued to build ships of 
many nations. He entered them into 
a hobby show, held by the Y.M.C.A., 
where he won first place. At the close 
of the semester, he chose to write and 
play the part of the king who built 
the ill-fated Spanish Armada. He 
planned his own costumes. So well 
did he act this part that the local 
newspaper gave it laudatory com- 
ment. 

His mother called by phone one 
day to tell how delighted she was in 
the fine change in Tom. She also told 
that their basement had been con- 
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“All God’s Chillun Got Wings” 


To give them flight is a para- 
mount issue in the newer 
developments of education. 


verted into a shop and that the neigh- 
borhood gang of boys spent all their 
evenings down there, building boats 
and aeroplanes. An excellent example 
of creative work in history. 


The one important result of crea- 
tive education is that in most cases 
the interest is so whetted that it 
carries over into profitable leisure 
hours outside of school. Often, too, 
it is the beginning of a life-long hobby 
of inestimable value. 

Another thought! Are the schools 
responsible for much misbehavior out 
of school because they have repressed 
the creative spirit of the child by ab- 
stract teaching and routine? 

Since poetry has been so much dis- 
cussed in creative work, let us con- 
sider prose composition as a correla- 
tion with reading. A miniature book 
is being written. It is entitled ‘‘De- 
eatur’s Poems in Marble.’’ The poems 
in marble are the buildings in Deca- 
tur which these children have thought 
interesting and beautiful enough to 
study. They choose their own build- 
ings. The acknowledgment in this 
book reads: 

These wee tales collected in this book 
are the work of the Four B Class, Wash- 
ington School. The designs were drawn 
by—(here the children are named). The 
photos were taken by “The Camera Club” 
composed of— (here the members are 
listed). The typists are— The tiny 
sketches were written by the class who 
also compiled this miniature book. 


The tiny sketch about the Court 
House reads: 

Quaint, weatherbeaten but picturesque, 
the Court House lives on the corner of 
Wood and Water Streets. It towers into 
the sky. It has a “tick-tock” fairy which 
strikes the hours. It has timed Decatur 
as it grew into a big city. What a romance. 
Its old, brown walls have offices and 
courts inside. Many people come here. 
Some sorry, some sad, and some glad. I 
wonder if that big clock doesn’t get lonely 
and want to come down among the boys 
and girls to tell all the stories it has 
seen. I would like to listen to those tales. 


This child insisted upon saying the 
court house lives on the corner. What 
a splendid example of creative power! 
The power to project one’s imagina- 
tion behind cold stone and think of 
it as a living thing. 

Among these wee sketches is much 





Creative W ork in Soap Carving by Sixth Grade, Washington School, Decatur, Illinois 
Much of this work was carved without even a picture to copy from 


of mediocre quality but the quest is 
for expressions indicative of creative 
imagination, visualization and the ‘‘I 
Wonder’’ spirit of the child. This 
class’s composition on the electrical 
color fountain offers something. 


One pupil said, ‘‘ When I first saw 
that pretty color fountain, the park 
was moon-drenched.’’ 


The teacher inquired, ‘‘Why do 
you say moon-drenched?’’ 


He repuea, ‘‘ Well, when I’ve been 
out and have rain all over me, simply 
soaked, why Mother says I’m 
drenched. When I saw the park that 
evening it was soaked with moonlight ; 
it had moonlight spilled all over it.’’ 


Hence, the beginning sentence : The 
park was moon-drenched. A refresh- 
ing phrase, when we think of the 
many hackneyed moonlit phrases. For 
a childish sentence I would even 
approve of ‘‘The park had moonlight 
spilled all over it.’’ That’s rather 
unique, certainly not trite. 


This composition reads: 


The park was moon-drenched. Above 
the noises of the city sounds, arose the 
sprays of the beautiful color fountain. 
The fountain was breathing marvellous 
colors toward a starlit sky. From a 
rounded bowl of soft green, sails of sun- 
gold, sky-blue, grass-green and silver 
mist unfurled before the baby faces of 
the gentle breezes. These beautiful mists 
gleaming in the light parted into glisten- 
ing blades. The larger sprays followed, 
as though they did not want to break 
away, in rainbow tinted showers of shin- 
ing drops. I thought of fairies, rosy- 
tinted and with soft, white wings ex- 
panded. Whence came these lovely colors? 
Had the Rainbow, really, come down from 
high Heaven, attended by her color fairies, 
just to play in Central Park? 
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This class didn’t even hint the 
fountain was made of concrete and 
was operated by electricity. Just the 
child’s ‘‘I Wonder’’ about the colors 
and the thought of fairies. Is there 
not something beautiful about youth, 
whose creative imagination can vis- 
ualize fairies in fountains? Should not 
that something beautiful be developed 
by proper guidance into something 
still more beautiful? Creative educa- 
tion brings about this unfolding. 

The entire course of study lends 
itself to creative work. When you 
think in terms of dramatization, origi- 
nal plays, poetry, designing, writing, 
costuming, hobbies, sandtables, music, 
dancing, and the other numberless 
forms of activities the field for crea- 
tive teaching is seemingly unlimited. 

** All God’s Chillun Got Wings’’— 
precious gifts. Instincts for beautiful 
words, untaught powers, gifts in in- 
tellect and imagination. Their tiny 
souls strike creative fires, which later 
will translate these spiritual musings 
into music, poetry, cathedrals or the 
vivifying strength of a noble deed or 
a sound business transaction. In 
dreams, they travel far on creative 
wings. To find these precious gifts is 
the quest of the artist-teacher. May J 
never still, but forever seek and de- 
velop the creative spirit of youth— 
should be the prayer of every teacher. 





This brings us to the most satisfac- 
tory ‘picture in the new education, the 
professional teacher who is herself a 
creative person. She is moulding the 
difficult volatile meterial of young 
life into a final useful citizenry. She 
finds it a difficult but inspiring job, 
but she herself is happy at last. 

HuauHes Mgarus 








A New Home for Science at Normal 


Dedicatory Exercises in Retrospect: The Contribution of Dr. Felmley 
To Public Education; The Place of Science in Modern Life 


ITHOUT Science man was a slave to environment; with 

W science he has risen to levels of progressive freedom thru 
understanding and mastery of environment. 

In its practical aspects, when wisely and justly used, Science 

renders most marvelous and beneficent ministrations. personal 


and social, to human well-being. 


In its esthetic revelation of the world Science sublimates the 
consciousness of beauty from sensuous levels to the realms of 
creative imagination and rational thought. 

In its moral import Science rescues man from the bondage 
of narrow folkways, blind superstitions and brute-like behavior, 
and liberates him in ethical freedom thru enlightened co-opera- 
tive association and conscious reciprocity of service. 

Without the liberalizing knowledge and spirit of Science one 
cannot understand, appreciate, or effectively participate in mod- 
ern life; hence, the ever-increasing need of Science in our schools 
and in the education of teachers.—M. J. Ho_mes. 


HE EXERCISES, by which The 

David Felmley Hall of Science at 
the Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, was dedicated ‘‘to its pecul- 
iar work in education in the name of 
him who had labored here so abund- 
antly,’’ held on a beautiful autumn 
afternoon October last, must have in- 
spired in those who witnessed them a 
keen appreciation of the magnitude 
of the task to which science and 
science teaching are devoted. 

Those arranging the program were 
fortunate in securing the services of 
men outstanding in educational and 
scientific circles. John A. H. Keith, 
94, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, State of Pennsylvania, and an 
intimate friend of Dr. Felmley, was 
in an unusual manner fitted to speak 
on the topic, ‘‘The Contributions of 
David Felmley to the Cause of Public 
Education.’’ 

Superintendent Keith described in- 
timately, from the standpoint of a 
student and young teacher, the decade 
from 1890 to 1900, when Dr. Felmley 
was Professor of Mathematics, and 
showed how the currents of educa- 
tional thought were felt at Normal. 
He said: 


The ten years from 1890 to 1900 were 
eventful years educationally at Normal. 
We had a hint or two of Froebel and the 
Kindergarten technique. Child study was 
beginning and the particular fad was 
children’s drawings and the interpreta- 


tion thereof. G. Stanley Hall was reported 
to be doing great things. The McMurry 
boys, Frank and Charles—came back from 
Germany with the Herbartian theory of 
education. DeGarmo was already here 
with a new thought about language les- 
sons. Van Liew soon joined the faculty. 
John Dewey came to lecture on Ethics, 
but that was beyond most of us. And we 
also had Denton J. Synder with his philo- 
sophical explanation of Shakespeare. 
Deeper than all of this, however, was the 
Hegelian philosophy embodied in Rosen- 
kranz’s “Philosophy of Education.” Near 
at hand was George P. Brown, the pub- 
lisher, with his brilliant ability to read 
Hegel’s philosophy into Goethe’s Faust. 
The school was committed to theories 
of this German philosopher and the ten 
years from 1890 to 1900 might well be 
called the “Period of Preliminary Doubt.” 
Among the silent doubters was David 
Felmley, who had studied Spencer, Hux- 
ley, and Darwin; who had studied Adam 
Smith’s “Wealth of Nations” and John 
Stuart Mills’ “Elements of Political Econ- 
omy” with serious doubtings; who felt 
that the new scientific advances would 
alter the basic economic life of the 
masses of people, and thus, in time, alter 
social relations, social ideals, and social 
procedures—especially in the field of edu- 
cation. He was, if not an advocate, a 
careful student of the new educational 
notions that were buzzing around the in- 
stitution. 


Superintendent Keith did not neg- 
lect the later period when, as chief 
administrator of the institution, Presi- 
dent Felmley brought it to the fore- 
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front of teachers colleges, and made 
his influence felt not only in Illinois 
but in the nation. The many instances 
cited of President Felmley’s dominat- 
ing influence in significant education- 
al activities, serve to elaborate the 
words of Dean Schroeder : 


**Few, if any, education reforms in 
teacher-training in Illinois or even in 
the nation have been brought about 
within the last generation in which 
President Felmley did not take an 
active part.’’ 


R. OTIS W. CALDWELL of Col- 

umbia University, dean of Amer- 
ican science educators, the second 
speaker, had for his theme ‘‘The 
Place of Science Instruction in the 
Teachers College and in Public Edu- 
eation.’’ 


Dr. Caldwell, also, occupied him- 
self with some introductory historical 
reflections. His brief comments on 
some of the outstanding teachers of 
science since the inception of the in- 
stitution were well calculated to ac- 
complish their stated purpose—‘‘to 
provide abundant suggestions regard- 
ing the opportunities and obligations 
which are presented by this new home 
for science.’’ 


Dr. Caldwell cited recent findings 
that bear upon the subject of his ad- 
dress and then concluded : 


Our greatest need, however, seems to 
be for a different kind of thinking about 
what science means in modern life. We 
say glibly that we live in a new day, but 
too often we think only of the comforts 
and opportunities which science knowl- 
edge, invention and appliances have given 
us. If we think only of what science has 
done for us, it is by no means certain 
that it is benefit rather than harm. * * * 
Science knowledge must be known and 
must be appreciated, socialized, and emo- 
tionalized to be made most effective. * * * 
As new knowledge and new applications 
appear there is imperative need for under- 
standing their proper service. 


We must insistently raise the question 
whether the applications of modern 
sciences which multiply the world’s work 
are always used to multiply work that is 
worth doing. 

The greatest achievement of all is 
found in the fact that the brains of men, 
each weighing but a few ounces, can 
begin to understand the principles and 
meaning of the forces and occurrences of 
the complex and far-reaching phenomena 
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about us. The intellect which gathers 
data, which tries to guide occurrences by 
intelligent use of past experience, direct- 
ing it toward a hoped-for ideal for the 
future—that guidance and self-control is 
the great scientific achievement. 


HE Normal School Quarterly for 

October, 1930, which is devoted to 
The David Felmley Hall of Science, 
and from which these excerpts have 
peen quoted, bears a foreword by 
Howard W. Adams, Professor of 
Chemistry at I. 8. N. U. since 1909. 
It coneludes with this tribute to for- 
mer teachers of science at Normal: 


Not only does the building stand as 
a perpetual memorial to the man whose 
name it bears, but it is also the material 
realization of the hopes of a long suc- 
cession of teachers of the sciences who 
have labored in this university. Their 
contributions to science education in the 
public schools are both large and num- 
erous. Space permits the mere mention 
of the names of these pioneers in the 
field. They are Joseph Addison Sewell, 
Professor of Science, 1860 to 1877, who 
established science work in the institu- 
tion; John Wesley Powell, explorer of 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado and 
Curator of the State Museum of Natural 
History in the University, 1867 to 1872; 
Stephen Alfred Forbes, Curator, Biologist 
and Director of the State Natural History 
Survey, 1872 to 1884; Minor Lawrence 
Seymour, Professor of Sciences, 
1878 to 1888; Buel Preston 
Colton, author of science text- 
books and professor of science, 
1888 to 1906; Frederic Delos 
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Barber, pioneer in the general science 
movement and author, Professor of Phys- 
ics, 1898 to 1924; Alice Jean Patterson, 
“Priestess of Nature,” author and Teach- 
er of Nature Study, 1906 to 1929; and 
John Lossen Pricer, enthusiastic public 
health advocate, inspirer of youth, Pro- 
fessor of Biology, 1910 to 1920. “These 
all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar off, 
and were persuaded of them and em- 
braced them.” 





A News Letter From Macomb 


President W. P. Morgan of the 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
recently received a letter informing 
him of the organization in Los Angeles 
of a ‘‘ Western’’ club, made up of twen- 
ty-five former students of Western. 
Dorothy Hinson, director of physical 
education in the Los Angeles City 
Schools, is president. Guy Hoyt, for- 
merly of Canton and Chicago, Louise 
Hainline, who was grades supervisor 
at Kewanee, and Cora M. Hamilton, 
once principal of the W. I. S. T. C. 
training school, are among those active 
in the organization. 


They are planning for a luncheon 
during the meeting of the N. E. A. in 
July, and hope for a large number of 
visitors from Western. 


David Felmley Hall of Science 
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Camilo Osias, Philippine Islands, 
an alumnus of Western, is to deliver 
the annual commencement address at 
W. 1. 8S. T. C. in June. Mr. Osias, 
when a student at Western, was the 
winner of the state and interstate 
normal school contest in oratory. 





The School Masters’ Club of Illinois, 
at their meeting in Bloomington, Feb. 
7, adopted the following resolutions: 


In general, we endorse the legislative 
program of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

We urge that active support be given 
to the following recommendations: 


I. That the legislature provide for the 
establishment of larger territorial units 
for school taxation and administration. 


Il. That the pension law be amended 
so as to give state teachers an adequate 
pension. 


III. That the legislature shall provide a 
state distributive fund for the support 
of the public schools of Illinois which 
shall be comparable to those of the more 
progressive states. ($12,000,000. suggest- 
ed minimum.) 


IV. That the legislature shall make 
available for school purposes new sources 
of revenue. 


V. That power and authority and re- 
sponsibility over assessment in 
each county be centralized. 

H. C. Hansen, Chairman 

R. V. Jorpan 

W. R. Lowery 




















LLINOIS lost one of its great edu- 

cational leaders in the death of 

Urias J. Hoffman, who died at 

Springfield, January 25, 1931. 
Many years ago he took his place 
among the leading students of rural 
education in the state and continued 
to hold an undisputed leadership in 
that great field of activity until his 
death. His fine executive ability, 
coupled with his quiet persistance, 
made him an efficient leader in move- 
ments for the promotion of the educa- 
tional interests of Illinois. 

His long life of service was a con- 
stant expression of his devotion to 
the welfare of children. His deep in- 
terest in the cause of rural education 
was a natural outgrowth of his child- 
hood environment, for he was born on 
a farm in Noble county, Indiana, May 
12, 1855. A few months before his 
birth, his parents, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hoffman, had come to America from 
Weimar, Germany. Three years after 
their arrival in this country, ‘he 
father died, leaving a widow and two 
sons. Then began the struggle of the 
widow and her brother to clear a farm 
of the heavy timber of northern 
Indiana. In 1865 the mother married 
again and for the next four years the 
young boy, Urias, worked in a tan- 
nery. 


His stepfather gave 
Urias his time when 
he was fourteen years 
of age and he began 
life for himself. He 
worked for a farmer 
for $6.00 a month and 
his board, and did 
chores during the 
winter while he went 
to school. The next 
year he followed the 
same plan but re- 
ceived $10.00 a month 
during the summer. 
We are not surprised, 
when we know Mr. 
Hoffman’s boyhood 
environment, that he 
had a wonderful understanding of the 
problems of rural life, and that his 
heart went out to the boy and girl of 
the country community. 


The meager school privileges he en- 
joyed in childhood were sufficient to 
arouse in him an intense desire to 
learn. He always had a book with 
him and all his spare moments were 
given to reading and study. When 
he was seventeen years of age he had 
saved enough money to attend school 
a year, and he chose Baldwin Univer- 
sity and the German Wallace College 
at Berea, Ohio. When his money was 
exhausted he went to work again on 
the farm, returning to school when 
he had earned $100. He was able to 
attend school several years, making 
his way by teaching German, in which 
he was especially proficient, and other 
subjects, in the school attended. 


The experiences of those years were 
the foundation for the life of rich serv- 
ice that he gave to the field of educa- 
tion. In 1878 he taught a rural school 
in Putnam county, Indiana. In 1879 
and 1880 he was principal of the vil- 
lage school of Cloverdale. He was 
then called to the position of associate 
principal of Jennings Seminary at 
Aurora, Illinois, which was at that 
time a co-educational institution. He 
remained there five years, going from 
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URIAS J. HOFFMAN 


The Passing of an Earnest Worker in 
Rural Education in Illinois 


A Tribute by Roy L. Moore, Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


there to Fairfield, Illinois, to assume 
the presidency of Hayward Collegiate 
Institute. He built up a school with 
an enrollment of 250 students, during 
his stay of three years in that place. 
The following three years were spent 
in Florida, where he taught one year 
in the public schools and two years in 
the science department of a normal 
school. 

Mr. Hoffman returned to Illinois in 
1893 and taught in Marseilles. The 
following year he was elected county 
superintendent of schools in LaSalle 
county and served very efficiently in 
that position for twelve years. During 
that time he accomplished numerous 
important educational reforms of far 
reaching effect, which gave him a 
wide reputation as an educational 
leader. He graded the rural schools 
of his county so that pupils did regu- 
lar, systematic work in them. He ob- 
tained uniformity of textbooks and 
established libraries in the rural 
schools, giving pupils credit for read- 
ing done. He knew that the teacher 
is the life of the school and worked 
effectively to improve the standards 
of teaching. He refused to become a 
candidate for re-election for a fourth 
term as county superintendent. 

It is not surprising, when we con- 
sider this fine background of experi- 
ence and training, that his services 
were sought in the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Francis G. Blair became superinten- 
dent in 1906 and sought a capable 
man as his assistant. On the recom- 
mendation of his predecessor, Alfred 
E. Baylis, Mr. Hoffman was appointed 
to that position. His service in that 
responsible office has brought lasting 
benefits to the boys and girls of the 
state. 

He worked out a plan for the stan- 
dardization of schools that was simple 
yet proved very effective in securing 
improved rural school conditions. The 
great number of schools bearing the 
standard school plate is evidence of 
the far reaching results of this plan. 
It appealed to the pride of the teacher 
and school officers, and they united in 
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their efforts to win a standard school 
diploma and plate. Thousands of rural 
children attended schools under im- 
proved conditions-as a result of this 
campaign for standardization. Later 
a plan was developed for a superior 
standard diploma to be awarded to 
those schools with superior equipment 
and in which a high type of work was 
done. Many schools in various por- 
tions of the state won this enviable 
distinction. 

Mr. Hoffman was the author and 
promoter of the Safety and Sanita- 
tion law, fixing minimum standards 
for sanitation. The children of the 
entire state were benefitted as a result 
of the passage and enforcement of 
that law. The wisdom and diplomacy 
displayed by Mr. Hoffman in working 
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out the provisions for enforcing that 
law resulted in great school improve- 
ment over the entire state. A recent 
work that has drawn the attention of 
the nation is his plan of supervised 
study in rural schools. Teachers’ col- 
leges and rural school leaders all over 
the country received this plan with 
enthusiastic approval, and many 
adopted it as a means of increasing 
the efficiency of the rural school. 

A more recent plan for improving 
conditions in rural districts is pro- 
posed in the bill providing for a coun- 
ty board of education, which will be 
presented at this session of the legis- 
lature. It will make provision for 
closer rural school supervision. 

Many and great were the services 
rendered by Mr. Hoffman to the cause 
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of education. The results of his un- 
tiring efforts will continue to live in 
the better school conditions and stan- 
dards that exist in Illinois. 


The funeral address was delivered 
by Francis G. Blair, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, who 
paid a most fitting and touching trib- 
ute to the memory of the man who 
had been his co-worker and assistant 
for so many years. 


Mr. Hoffman is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Ella W. Hoffman, two 
daughters, Mrs. Helen Hoffman Col- 
lar, of Crawfordsville, Indiana, Miss 
Margaret Hoffman, now a student in 
the Teachers College at Greeley, Colo- 
rado; one sister, Dr. Amelia Zimmer- 
man, of Batavia, and one grandchild. 





THE PROCESS OF LEGISLATION 


N TALKING to teachers and other 

groups of citizens, we find that 
many of them are puzzled by expres- 
sions indicating the present status of 
a bill at some stage of its journey 
from introduction to enactment. 
Therefore, it may be of interest to our 
readers to have the process of legis- 
lation outlined to them. 

First, let us remember that the legis- 
lature consists of a Senate of 51 members 
and a House of Representatives of 153 
members, and that 26 is a constitutional 
majority of the Senate, and 77 is a con- 
stitutional majority of the House. The 
Lieutenant-Governor presides over the 
Senate, and the House elects its own 
presiding officer, who is called the 
“Speaker.” 

In general a bill introduced in either 
house is referred to a committee; and, 
if it is recommended by the committee, 
it is read three times on different days. 
If it passes on third reading, it goes to 
the other house, where it goes through 
the same process. If it passes on third 
reading there, it goes to the Governor. 
If he signs it or holds it without objec- 
tions for ten days, it becomes a law. 

Following a bill through its variouc 
stages in greater detail may give a better 
understanding of the process of legis- 
lation: 

Introduction: Let us suppose that 
House Bill No. 100, amending some sec- 
tion of the school law, was prepared and 
introduced by some member of the 
House of Representatives on January 20. 
It was read by title by the Clerk of the 
House and referred by the Speaker to 
the Committee on Education. A few days 
later the bill appears in printed form on 
the desks of the members and is ready 
for,— 

Cemmittee consideration: When the 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 


tion calls a committee meeting and takes 
up consideration of H. B. No. 100, it is 
read in committee and may be discussed 
by anyone interested for or against it. 
Members of the committee are usually 
glad to hear discussion for and against a 
bill by people who are not legislators. 
The committee may vote to amend the 
bill by one or more amendments, but 
these amendments are not effective until 
adopted by a vote of the House. The com- 
mittee may vote to report the bill to the 
House, either with or without amend- 
ment, with a recommendation that it do 
pass. Or the committee may vote to re- 
port it with a recommendation that it 
do not pass. In the latter case the bill 
is usually considered dead. 

Committee report: Let us suppose 
that the committee votes to recommend 
that the bill do pass. In that case, when- 
ever the Speaker calls for a report of 
the Committee on Education, the chair- 
man arises and so reports the bill. The 
bill then is placed “on first reading” and 
appears on the calendar (or printed list 
of bills subject to further action). 

First reading: On some future day it 
is called up by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, the representative introducing it, 
or some member interested in it, and 
promoted to second reading. 

Second reading: On some future day 
it is again called up and read for a sec- 
ond time. At this time the committee 
amendments are offered by the commit- 
tee chairman and adopted or defeated 
by vote of the House. After the commit- 
tee amendments are disposed of, any 
member of the House may offer amend- 
ments, which are disposed of in the same 
manner. After all amendments are dis- 
posed of, the bill is advanced to third 
reading. 

Third reading: On some future day 
the bill is called up for third reading. 
After being read it is open for discussion, 
pro and con, but cannot be changed or 


amended. If the debate on it shows that 
it needs amending, the House may vote 
to refer it back to second reading for 
the purpose of amendment, after which 
it again appears on third reading. After 
all debate on the bill on third reading is 
closed, a vote on its passage is taken by 
calling the roll and requiring each repre- 
sentative to answer “aye” or “no” on the 
passage of the bill, and every vote is 
recorded in the House Journal. 

If the bill receives fewer than 77 “aye” 
votes on third reading in the House, it 
fails of passage, and is dead unless rein- 
troduced or revived in some unusual 
manner. 

But if it receives a constitutional ma- 
jority of 77 or more “aye” votes, it is 
said to have passed the House. The 
Speaker and Clerk of the House certify 
to this fact by signing the bill. It is then 
reported to the Senate as ready for action 
there, and is known in the Senate as 
“House Bill No. 100 in the Senate.” 

Action in the Senate: This “House 
Bill No. 100 in the Senate” goes through 
the same processes of committee consid- 
eration, first, second and third reading 
as it experienced in the House, except 
that a constitutional majority of the 
Senate is 26 or more votes. 

If the Senate makes amendments to a 
House bill, it is no longer the same bill 
the House passed. Therefore, the bill 
must be sent back to the House for a vote 
on concurrence in the Senate amend- 
ment. If the House votes 77 or more 
votes to concur, the bill has passed both 
houses in its final form as amended by 
the Senate. If the House refuses to con- 
cur, the House may ask that a conference 
committee be appointed. This fact is re- 
ported to the Senate, and, if the Senate 
agrees, the presiding officer of each house 
appoints a few members of a conference 
committee. This committee meets and 
considers the differences between the two 

(Concluded on Page 300) 





A School Nursery Project 


Arbor Day, Early in April, a Good Time to Make Plans 


By BRUCE McKINSTRY 


Reprinted From Arbor and Bird Day, 1927 


follow the directions given herein, and who will 

use their ingenuity and their knowledge of plant 

life, can, with the aid of their teacher, operate a 
school nursery that will be a continuous source of pleas- 
sure and profit. And when they are grown up, the trees will 
be, too. A well known Illinois statesman once said, ‘‘No 
greater pleasure can come to a man as he grows older than 
to be able to sit under the shade of trees planted with his 
own hands.”’ 

School forestry is a year round proposition. Part of 
the work of the project must be performed during each 
of the seasons that school is in session, and at least some 
eare of the young trees is necessary during the summer 
months. 

There are a hun- 
dred and sixty-three 
known species of forest 
trees in Illinois, most 
of waich make desir- 
able ornamental or 
commercial trees for 
one reason or another. 
But some of them are 
very hard to grow, and 
it is not a good policy 
to try to grow too 
many kinds of trees at 
the same time. The IIli- 
nois Department of 
Conservation has there- 
fore selected a list of 
varieties that are easy 
to grow, and are worthy 


of the effort and care 
& U 4 % Xf . the young nurseryman 
eH Ws S2 e will put into them. 


When the trees are 
ready to set out, they 
may be disposed of as the teacher sees fit. If the school 
ground is without trees, or needs more trees, it should 
receive first consideration. Any surplus remaining may 
be awarded as prizes to those who have been most faithful 
in their work. This distribution might well form an appro- 
priate part of the Arbor Day program. It is of course 
desirable that every child participating 
in the work be eventually rewarded 
with some of the fruit of his labor. 


Indoor Method for Growing 
Trees from Seed 


Suear Mapie (Acer saccharum) 

The sugar maple, or hard maple, 
is probably the best known American 
hardwood tree. It is a beautiful shade 
tree, and reaches a height of 100 feet 
and a diameter of 4 feet. It is also a 
valuable timber tree, and from it deli- 
cious maple syrup and sugararesecured. 


A NY AMBITIOUS group of pupils who will carefully 





SUGAR MAPLE 





The seeds become ripe about October 1, and should 
be gathered when they begin to fall. The sugar maple 
does not produce seed every year, so a search should be 
made as early as pos- 
sible to determine ¥ ? 
whether there is going , < 
to be a seed crop. Seed 
from trees growing in 
the open is usually bet- 
ter than that from 
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however, confuse the 
sugar maple with the 
box elder, which pro- 
duces maple-like seeds ¢ i 
in the fall, but has 4 ; 
compound instead of 
simple leaves. 

Do not allow the 
seeds to dry out, but 
plant them immediate- 
ly. Construct boxes or 
flats from old lumber 
four inches deep and 
as wide and as long as 
ean be handled conveniently. Eighteen inches wide and 
three feet long is a good size to use. Fill these to within 
one-half inch from the top with a mixture of two parts 
rich garden soil to one part sand, well mixed. Remove the 
wings from the maple seeds and plant them one-half inch 
under the surface of the soil and one inch apart each way. 
Starting one-half inch from each side, there will be one 
less row than the box is inches wide. Thus there will be 
17 rows and 35 seeds in each row in a box of the size sug- 
gested, or 595 seeds. Water the soil well and then store 
the boxes in stacks in the woodshed or other building where 
they will be protected from snow and animals but will 
freeze when cold weather comes. The action of the frost 
will loosen the seed coat, and make it easier for the seeds 
to germinate in the spring. 

Lincoln’s birthday is the proper time to bring the 
lats indoors if the temperature of the schoolhouse always 
remains above freezing. If the tender 
seedlings are likely to be frost-nipped 
during the night, then it will be better 
to wait until March 1. Place the flats 
on benches or other support so that 
they will be on a level with the window 
sills. They must not be too close to the 
stove. Keep the soil moist but not wet, 
and in a couple of weeks the little 
maple trees should make their appear- 
ance. Keep the weeds pulled out and 
the soil moist, and by the time the 
ground is ready outside, the seedlings 
will be big enough to transplant. 
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Select a well drained plot on the 
school grounds that is not shaded by 
trees or buildings, and plow or spade it 
before freezing weather in the fall. If 
possible, spade under a layer of well 
rotted leaves to enrich the soil. In the 
spring, spade the ground again and rake 
the surface smooth. Lay off rows eighteen 
inches apart and make a drill or furrow 
with a garden hoe. Water the seedlings 
well and remove them from the flats with 
a garden trowel, taking care not to in- 
jure the roots or allow them to dry out. 
Plant in the furrow three inches apart, 
and firm the soil down with the fingers. 

After the seedlings are set out, care 
for them just as you would garden vege- 
tables. Hoe the soil to a depth of several 
inches, keeping down all the weeds and 
maintaining a good dust mulch. In hoe- 
ing close to the row, take care not to cut 
the roots of the seedlings. 


By the time school is closed in the 
spring, the young trees should have 
made a good start. If they are neglected 
during the summer, the weeds may do 
them considerable damage before September. Therefore, 
someone should take the responsibility for hoeing the 
nursery plot, and watering it if the season is very dry, 
during the vacation months. By fall your seedlings will 
be hardy enough to stand the frost, and they will have 
made such a growth that you will be encouraged to start 
a new crop. The following spring your first crop will 
be a year old. 

At the age of one year the trees may be moved to 
their final location, or they may be left in the nursery row 
for one year more. This question will have to be decided 
by the teacher. If it is desired to use part of the trees, 
and leave part, and if it appears that the trees will become 
crowded in the row before the end of the second year, it 
is advisable to carefully remove every alternate one, leav- 
ing the remaining ones six inches apart. In planting out 
one or two year old trees, dig a hole two feet in diameter and 
a foot or more deep, and plant the tree in the center of the 
circle, about three inches lower than it stood in the nurs- 
ery. Spread the roots out well and carefully distribute 
the soil about them. Cover the area about the tree with 
leaf mold or straw to hold the moisture and keep down 
the weeds. The tree will be thriftier if this protecting 
layer is spaded under and renewed each year until the 
tree has grown to a 
considerable size. 
Sycamore (Platanus 

occidentalis) (some- 

times called Button- 
wood). 

The sycamore grows 
to be a very large 
tree. It is conspicu- 
ous for its spotted 
bark of green and 
white. The seeds are 
produced in ball-like 
heads, about one inch 
in diameter, attached 
to the twigs by long 
slender stalks. 

Gather the seed balls 
when they begin to 
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fall, and separate the individual seeds. 
Since only about one-third of the seeds 
are fertile, they should be planted about 
half an inch apart in the flats, and cov- 
ered with half an inch of soil. Other- 
wise, they are to be handled exactly like 
the maple. 
Wuire Asu (Frazinus Americana). 

The white ash is a beautiful and use- 
ful forest tree. Its wood is used for many 
purposes, such as shovel and hoe handles, 
wagon tongues, ete. It is a fast growing 
tree; one planted white ash tree in Penn- 
sylvania grew 116 inches in height in 
one growing season. It likes fertile, 
moist soils best. 

The winged seeds ripen in Septem- 
ber or October. Gather them when they 
begin to fall, remove the wings, and plant 
in the flats as you would the maple, one 
inch apart. After that, treat them the 
same as the sugar maple. 

Honey Locust (Gleditsia triancanthos ). 

The honey locust is a very ornamen- 
tal tree member of the Leguminose or 
pea family. The flowers and leaves re- 
semble those of the clover or vetch. The honey locust is 
distinguished from other locust trees by its very large, 
branched, and shiny spines, which stick out in clusters 
from the trunk and branches. The seeds are borne in pods 
and are very hard and water resistant. The pods will be 
found on the trees in September and October. Remove the 
seeds from the pods and bury them in soil in the flats to 
remain over winter. But do not trouble to plant them 
evenly, for they must be removed in the spring. When you 
bring in the flats containing the maple, sycamore, and ash 
seeds bring in the ones containing the locust seeds also, and 
after the soil has thawed out, sift the seeds from the soil and 
place them in water which has been heated to about 150 
degrees F. Leave them in the water 4 or 5 days, keeping 
it warm when possible, or until the seeds begin to swell. 
Take care that the water does not become too hot, or the 
seeds may be killed. After the seeds have swelled, plant 
them immediately in the flats one inch apart, and they 
should start at once. If they are not soaked before planting, 
it takes the embryo plant a long time to burst the seed coat. 


Basswoop (Tilia Americana). 


The basswood is easy to propagate, and occurs gen- 
erally throughout IIli- 
nois. Gather the seed 
in September, remove 
the wings, or bracts, 
and plant just as you 
do the sugar maple. 
Outdoor Method for 
Growing Nut Trees 
In most instances, 
trees which produce 
nuts or acorns have a 
tap root which makes 
starting indoors im- 
practicable. This tap 
root is just like an ex- 
tension of the body of 
the tree, and it often 
penetrates a consider- 
able distance into the 
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ground during the first few months’ growth. It is there- 
fore advisable to plant the seed where the trees are wanted, 
and avoid transplanting entirely. This method is much 
simpler than the one just described, and is the same for 
all the trees listed under this head. 

Gather the nuts or acorns in September and October. 
Secure strong boxes such as soap boxes, and a quantity 
of common river sand. Place a layer of wet sand in the 
box and then a layer of the nuts. Do not: allow them to 
touch one another. Put in another layer of sand and an- 
other of nuts until the box is full. This process is known 
as stratifying. Now dig a hole in the ground on a high 
spot in the school ground, and bury the box just under 
the surface. Before filling in the earth, cover the hox with 
boards or wire netting to keep the squirrels out. Then 
cover with a couple of inches of soil. You will need at 
least one box for each kind of nuts you are going to store. 

When the frost leaves the ground in the spring, dig 
up the boxes and carefully remove the contents. Some of 
the nuts may have sprouted, and the tender shoots and 
roots can be easily injured. Determine where the trees 
are to grow, and prepare for each one a circle of earth at 
least two feet in diameter. Spade this area to a depth of 
one foot, and place the nut in the center 
of the circle, two inches under the sur- 
face. Cover the spaded area with a layer 
of leaf mould or straw. Mark the posi- 
tion of the planted nut with a stout 
stake. When the seedling appears, give 
it the same attention you do the nursery 
grown stock. 

The numerous varieties of oaks are 
the most important nut trees in Illinois. 
Of these, three are listed and illustrated. 
All three are widely distributed through- 
out Illinois. 


Waite Oak (Quercus alba). 

The white oak is the most important 
hard wood forest tree native to North 
America. It reaches a height of 75 to 
100 feet, and its lumber is universally 
used for flooring and other construction 
purposes. It takes 200 years to grow a 
white oak three feet in diameter. We 
ought to be planting them now to pro- 
vide hardwood floors and oak furniture 
for our grandchildren. 


Buack Oak (Quercus velutina). 

The black oat grows to be a very large tree. It can 
always be told by its bark, which is black outside and 
yellow inside. This yellow inner bark was used during 
the world War in dyeing khaki cloth. The wood is used 
for' a wide range of purposes. 
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Biack WaLNnut (Juglans nigra). 

The black walnut was once so common in Illinois that 
its wood was used for fence rails, rafters, ete. This wood 
is now so scare and val- 
uable that old fences, 
stumps, and every 
other source of it is 
being sought. A large 
tree is sometimes worth 
several hundred dol- 
lars, and the owner of 
a walnut woodlot is in- 
deed fortunate. Besides 
being one of the most 
valuable timber trees, 
the walnut yields a 
valuable nut crop, and is an excellent ornamental tree. 


It can be planted to advantage in almost any available 
spot. 





BLACK WALNUT 


General Suggestions 


The first field trip for gathering seeds should be made 
as soon as possible after school starts. Notice the trees 
growing around home, by the roadside, and in nearby 
wood lots. The chances are that you will 
be able to locate some of the trees de- 
scribed and illustrated in this article. 
If not, see if you can interest someone in 
helping you to procure seeds. Some pub- 
lie spirited individual might be glad to 
loan his automobile to take the teacher 
and some of the pupils to the nearest 
forested area for an afternoon’s seed 
hunt. When you have located satisfac- 
tory seed trees, watch them carefully 
for the seeds to ripen. Especially is this 
necessary with the nut trees and oaks, 
for otherwise nutters and squirrels may 
take them all. 

Carefully label the seeds as they 
are gathered, and label the flats when 
they are planted. It is most satisfactory 
to have the flats all the same size, one 
for each variety. When you plant out 
the seedlings, devote one or more rows 
to each variety and label them. 

Do not undertake too much, and by 
all means, finish what you undertake. 
Only two or three kinds of seeds resulting in two or three 
thrifty rows of seedlings in the nursery are enough for 
the first year. If you are able to grow the trees described 
in this article successfully, then you may experiment with 
some other trees you may be particularly interested in. 
Tree growing is really not difficult, and the effort put into 
it is returned many times as the years go by. 








too often. 











It is the teacher who comes in daily personal contact with the boys and girls. Whatever is done for them must be done | 
by her. The principal helps many children in some ways, and the superintendent may assist in other ways. This assistance, 
however, is direct and personal in only a small number of cases. 


position because she is directly in touch with the child and directly responsible for his success or failure. 
business manager, supervisors, and administrators are important to the organization but they have small direct influence upon 
the child. So long as we accept as the aim of education the development of fine specimens of young manhood and young woman- 
hood, mentally, physically, socially, morally, and spiritually, we must recognize that the teacher’s position is supremely important 
and carries a responsibility which we have not recognized as often as we should. 
—Areh O. Heck in “Administration of Pupil Personnel,” Ginn and Company. 
How can you expect teachers to think when they are tied hand and foot. To tell a teacher what she shall teach and when 


she shall teach it, and to count success to be only and exactly that children shall successfully pass these mechanical subject-matter 
tests—all this I say, is to treat a teacher as a factory operative. 


Under such a regime a teacher may be a skilled artisan, but an artist and thinker, no. She has no chance. 
not expected to think. “Hers not to reason why, hers but to teach and dry—up.” That's what I say, and I have seen it happen 


a ee 


The teacher’s position is truly unique. She holds the “key” 
Clerical helpers, 





In fact she is 


—Wnm. H. Kilpatrick in “Foundations of MethoJ,” Macmillan. 
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Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Mrs. Winifred E. Drennan, 225 West William Street, Decatur, Illinois, Contributing Editor 








Let Us Teach Thrift 


By Jane MacMiLtan 
E. A. Gastman School, Decatur 


O YOU know that there is an 
American Society for Thrift? 
Mr. 8S. W. Straus is the presi- 
dent. Previous to 1915 the 
publie schools had not included Thrift 
Teaching in their program. A Thrift 
Congress met in San Francisco in 
1915. The work of this congress 
stressed the need for the general prac- 
tice of thrift and for proper thrift 
instruction in the schools. 

The Thrift Congress secured the 
active co-operation of the National 
Education Association and the Na- 
tional Council of Education. Dr. 
George D. Strayer of Columbia Uni- 
versity, president of the National 
Education Association in 1918, ap- 
pointed a committee on thrift educa- 
tion. There was then but a small 
understanding of thrift teaching. A 
technic of thrift instruction has de- 
veloped since that date. 

Much work is yet: to be done, es- 
pecially in the schools of Illinois. 
School people were given decided help 
by the National Congress of Parent- 
Teachers in 1920 when they met at 
Madison, Wisconsin, and adopted 
these resolutions : 

Wuereas, Believing that thrift makes 
for moral strength and contentment, and 
that waste and extravagance not only 
cause high prices, but instability and 
deterioration; be it 

Resotvep, That the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions give its unqualified endorsement to 
the establishment of Thrift instruction 
as a regular part of the curriculum of 
the schools of our country; and be it 
further 

ResoLvep, That our organization use 
whatever publicity methods are within its 
power to educate public opinion to a 
realization of the need of Thrift edu- 
cation. 

Since then the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has had a 
national thrift committee. Thirty- 
seven states have state thrift commit- 
tees. The Illinois Congress began this 
work under a thrift committee in 
1929. 

How to Enlarge Thrift Teaching 


1. Our work is to enlarge thrift 
teaching by asking each parent-teach- 
er association to devote one meeting 


to a Thrift program. Speakers may 
be secured for this or a parent leader 
may lead a round table discussion. 

2. As many schools as find it ad- 
visable urge systematic saving on the 
part of school children by conducting 
School Thrift Banks or by urging their 
city or town banks to conduct such 
savings departments for children. 

3. Since thrift means the saving of 
one’s time, effort, health and materi- 
als as well as money, ask that prin- 
cipals and teachers correlate this in 
some effective way in the school cur- 
riculum; also that mothers include 
this in home management. 

4. Encourage the habit of having 
the right amount and kind of materi- 
als that contribute to effective living, 
and of using those materials well. 

5. Encourage the wise buying of 
suitable and good materials, then 
using them to best purpose and dis- 
position of time. 

6. Encourage passing on or selling 
to others that which one cannot use. 

7. Encourage the care and conser- 
vation of health as a means of thrift. 
Money spent in health care is money 
saved. 

8. Encourage wise use of leisure 
time as a means to thrift. 

9. Encourage spending for that 
which promotes health, culture and 
advancement or expansion in one’s 
business, trade or profession. 

10. Encourage the study of values 
in time, materials, and effort. 

11. Encourage systematic saving in 
young and middle life during the 
greatest productive period as a safe- 
guard for old age, so that it may be a 
time of beauty and a source of wise 
counsel. 

12. Strive to see that we do all in 
our power to exemplify in ourselves 





SAYINGS FROM 
POOR RICHARD’S ALMANAC 





Dost thou love Life? Then do not 
squander Time, for that’s the stuff Life 
is made of. 

If you would be wealthy, think of Sav- 
ing as well as of Getting. 

Leisure is time for doing something 
useful. 

A Wise Man will desire no more than 
what he may get justly, use soberly, dis- 
tribute cheerfully and leave contentedly. 


and our children the ideals of Thrift; 

13. That we systematically order 
our lives so that we do not waste time. 
A dollar lost may be regained, but 
time lost is gone forever. Success or 
failure in life is largely determined 
by the wise use of time. A twenty- 
four hour budget should provide for 
work, rest, home duties, reading, rec- 
reation, and service. 

14. Encourage the use of modern 
up-to-date labor saving appliances in 
the home. 

15. Practice and teach temperance 
as a Thrift measure. Temperance 
means a moderate use of all things 
helpful and a total abstinence from 
all things harmful. 

16. Encourage the development of 
home and school gardens as a Thrift 
measure. A garden plot affords the 
child the opportunity of producing, 
earning, and saving. 

17. Aid in the conservation of 
human life and property, by teach- 
ing and practicing fire protection and 
fire prevention. 

18. Encourage Children’s Endow- 
ment Insurance; many insurance 
companies now write such policies. A 
few cents a day will insure the child’s 
college education. 

19. Encourage and aid the ‘‘Own 
Your Own Home’’ movement, the 
purpose of which is to exhalt the 
American home as an institution that 
must be fostered and preserved. 

20. Pledge ourselves to use our best 
efforts toward securing and enforcing 
necessary legislation, prohibiting the 
sale of cigarettes to minors. 

21. Urge systematic, business-like 
management in the home, using the 
Budget system, and requiring an 
equitable division of the finances for 
the needs of the home. Ninety-five 
per cent of the payrolls of America 
are spent by the women of our coun- 
try. Special training for our girls 
seems necessary that the best possible 
returns for money expended may re- 
sult. 





Dealer: “Did I understand you to say 
that the parrot I sold you uses improper 
language?” 

Cultured Customer: “Perfectly awful. 
Why, yesterday I heard him split an in- 
finitive.’"—Boston Transcript. 








A Plea 
For Loyalty 


E FOLLOWING six Divisions of 
the I.S8.T.A. will hold their annual 
meetings this month or next: South- 
ern, Southwestern, South Central, Central, Peoria, and 
Lake Shore. Elsewhere in this number of the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER you will find announced the time and place of 
each of these meetings. Every teacher who is loyal to his 
profession and the cause of education will join the Asso- 
ciation by enrolling with the treasurer and attending the 
meeting if possible. 
Here are a few reasons why membership in the 
1.S.T.A. is considered a test of loyalty to the profession 
and the cause of education: 


1. Because a state organization of teachers is now consid- 
ered necessary as a factor in promoting educational progress. 
It is quite evident that the public now looks to the I. S. T. A. 
as a progressive leader in educational matters. 

2. Because you need the information, inspiration, and 
acquaintance with other teachers you will receive from the 
lectures and discussions at the meeting and by mingling with 
your fellow-workers. 

3. Because you will receive for one year the ILLINOIS 
TEACHER and thus be enabled to keep informed concerning edu- 
cational progress in general and the principles, purposes, and 
activities of this Association in particular. 

4. Because for many years the I.S. T. A. has been a potent 
factor in school improvement in Illinois and has done much 
for the benefit of yourself and pupils. Educational progress 
and school improvement are largely matters of legislation; and 
it is safe to say that no important school law has been enacted 
in the last twenty years without first being considered, offered, 
and advocated by the I.S.T.A. 

5. Because our educational system is now facing several 
difficult problems that demand an early solution; for instance, 
our tax system has broken down and needs revision, there are 
the most glaring inequalities in educational opportunities, there 
is need of a county board of education in each county to per- 
form several important duties, and many teachers believe our 
teachers’ retirement fund law needs revision. You can best 
assist in the solution of these and other problems by support- 
ing and working in the I.S.T.A. 

6. The legislature is now in session and bills to help 
solve these problems will probably be introduced. Many other 
bills, both good and bad, will be introduced that will need our 
attention. Organized effort is all that counts with the leg- 
islature. 

7. Several activities helpful to teachers and pupils are 
being carried on by the Association besides promoting good 
and defeating bad legislation; for instance, the Illinois Pupils’ 
Reading Circle is sponsored by our organization, a committee 
is working on a revision of the State Course of Study, and 
another committee is studying the problems of credit unions 
and group insurance. 


All teachers who have been members of the Associa- 
tion should renew their membership and should urge 
those who have not yet joined to enroll for the reasons 
stated above. Please do your best to get a 100 per cent 
enrollment in your county this year. 


Tirade HE Prairie Farmer of Jan- 
Against Teachers’ uary 17 publishes a letter 
Pensions from a correspondent, which is 


a tirade against the law provid- 
ing teachers’ retirement annuities. The correspondent 


Editorial Notes And Comment 


uses some very choice rhetorical effusions in venting his 
animosity, but seems not to be trying to establish a repu- 
tation for veracity. In fact his brainstorm seems to have 
stimulated his imagination to flights beyond the control 
of his reason. We quote a few of his expressions, with 
occasional parenthetical comment of our own. 


“We warn the taxpayers. . 
this odious law.” 


“Greed is never satisfied.” 


“Taxpayers are not represented on the board.” (But the 
law makes the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
State Treasurer members of the board, and one reason the leg- 
islature made them members was so that the taxpayers who 
elect them would be represented). 

“Some pensioners would not be on the list if their records 
were reviewed by an unbiased board.” 

“The pension board and the teachers’ association are trying 
to feather their nests at taxpayers’ expense.” 

“Taxpayers contribute 73 per cent of the funds.” (But 
they never have.) 

“Taxpayers contributed $750,000 last year.” (Oh, no, they 
did not. The pension rate extended against the total assess. 
ment to which it is applicable could not be more than $470,000, 
and we shall not get that much. In fact, according to the report 
of the fund last June 30, the State owed the fund $450,025.17, 
which the trustees are having some trouble in collecting.) 

“Teachers may retire at age 45 and get $400 a year for 
life. This is just one method of getting something for nothing 
without a gun.” (But the law plainly provides that no one can 
retire on $400 a year until 50 years of age). ° 

“The underpaid Mary Anns of the crossroads districts are 
not the ones receiving the benefits of the pension fund. The 
pension list is made up of city and county superintendents 
whose salaries are adequate without charity.” (Using “charity” 
in our comment on this, we still must call it a plain exhibition 
of ignorance.) 

“Present salaries show that the law is no longer needed. 
I demand that the proposed increase in the annuities be not 
allowed, and I further demand that the teachers’ pension law 
be repealed. The teachers’ association is represented at Spring- 
field by a paid lobbyist and, if the taxpayers do not wake up 
and present their demands, their tax burden will be increased 
for an unworthy cause.” 


- and explain the workings of 


And then our old friend, the editor of the Prairie 
Farmer, advises his contributor to ‘‘get in touch with your 
legislators and tell them how you feel about it,’’ which 
many of his readers are doing. 

This is not published here to frighten our readers, 
but to inform them of this phase of the legislative cam- 
paign and to put them on their guard. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty,—and everything else worth having. 


People Pay CCORDING to recent newspaper re- 
For What ports, the State in 1930 collected 
T hey Want $18,447,246 in automobile license fees and 
$28,612,268 in gasoline taxes. The sum of 
these is $47,059,514, which is the amount the taxpayers 
contributed last year to the state highway fund. 

Back in the days when this fund received only a very 
few million dollars, we asked for an increase of $2,000,000 
a year to the state school fund and were bluntly told by 
the Governor that such increase was impossible because 
**taxation was absolutely up to the limit.’’ Evidently he 
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was mistaken, for the people are now paying this increase 
of over $40,000,000 without much complaint and are also 
paying increased amounts in other taxes about which 
there is much complaint. Of course the Governor prob- 
ably referred to the property tax as being up to the limit, 
but even that has been increased since, even though we 
are getting over $40,000,000 out of motor drivers. 

We now admit that ad valorem taxes on real estate 
are up to the limit in some districts and that there should 
be an equalization of property taxes for school purposes 
by increasing the State’s share of school support; the 
State has set a weak precedent in the present small state 
school fund from property taxes and a strong precedent 
in its munificent support of a road building program 
from other sources of revenue. 

When the people of Illinois really wanted good roads 
and plent;- of them, they turned the road business over 
to the State and found prolific sources of revenue to run 
that business, as the figures above clearly show. Some 
day they will want and demand good schools all over the 
State, and then they will find some way for the State 
to pay for them at least in large part. Let it be soon. 


In the meantime, in order to keep up courage, let us 
remember that $40,000,000 increase in public revenues 
after taxation was said to be up to the limit. 


HE Chicago Tribune of February 15 says 
Danger that about $37,000,000 of the 1928 real 
Ahead estate taxes of Cook county has not yet been 
collected. Not even a start had been made on the collec- 
tion of 1929 taxes. 


On February 10 the clerk in the office of the State 
Auditor having charge of apportioning the state school 
fund told your secretary that Cook county still owed the 
state school fund a little over $1,000,000 from the 1928 
taxes and all of the amount due the fund from the 1929 
taxes. He said also that he was not sure the salaries of 
county superintendents of schools for this month can be 
paid when due. 


The Governor says that Cook county owes the State 
about $17,000,000 in taxes, and that there is grave danger 
that the State will not be able to meet its financial obliga- 
tions. About $1,500,000 of this amount belongs to the 
University of Illinois fund, and about $5,480,000 to the 
state school fund. 


Many schools are in dire need of the aid they get 
from the state school fund. The State owes the teachers’ 
pension fund. The teachers of Chicago are not sure when 
they will be paid their salaries for the rest of this year, 
and the future is very uncertain. 


Some of the politicians are blaming the reassessment 
in Cook county for this breakdown of the tax system. But 
the facts are that the breakdown occurred before the 
reassessment, and the reassessment was necessary as the 
first step in remedying it; for the Cireuit Court of Cook 
county had decided that the original assessment for 1928 
was so full of inequalities and fraud that it was not valid. 
Therefore, no collections could be made on such an assess- 
ment. The Governor and the 55th General Assembly met 
this crisis in a special session in the summer of 1928 by 
giving the State Tax Commission authority to order a 
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reassessment. The reassessment was at once ordered and 
was made; but the beneficiaries of the inequalities and 
fraud bitterly opposed it and did everything they could 
to delay and frustrate it and the collection of taxes based 
on it. The result is that Cook county is a full year or 
more behind with its taxes. Of course these beneficiaries 
are now vociferously declaring that the deficiencies of 
revenue in and from Cook county are due to the reassess- 
ment and are adsolutely ignoring the causes that made 
the reassessment necessary. 


Evidently these same beneficiaries are also trying to 
prevent legislation to simplify and strengthen the assess- 
ment machinery of Cook county; for they are bitterly 
opposing reform measures. Many civic organizations and 
the State Tax Commission, after careful study of the 
situation, definitely concluded that most of the evils of 
the present system come from having two independent 
boards in charge of assessments. Therefore, they favor 
centralizing power, authority, ability, and responsibility 
in a single board of say three members, one of whom shall 
be county assessor, and all of whom shall be appointed 
by the president of the board of county commissioners. 
A bill providing for this reform was introduced by Mr. 
Schnackenberg as House Bill No. 28 in the present Gen- 
eral Assembly. The House Committee on Revenue held a 
hearing on this bill on February 10. Several business men 
and university professors of economics spoke in favor of 
this bill, and no one except a few members of the com- 
mittee spoke against it. But the Cook county board of 
assessors were present in force. After about three hours 
of discussion, House Bill No. 28 was laid on the table, 
and it was decided to appoint a sub-committee to consider 
another bill, House Bill No. 26, which makes some im- 
pi ovement in the present system, but which I understand 
is not satisfactory to the civic committees, the reformers, 
or the board of assessors. It seemed to be understood that 
the sub-committee was to hold hearings in Chicago 
although, as indicated above, the whole State is vitally 
interested in the outcome. 


It is perfectly clear to your humble servant that 
some drastic reforms must be made in the assessment laws 
and their administration, and that it must be done quickly 
or there will be a complete breakdown, public revenues 
will be cut off, public employees such as policemen, fire- 
men, and teachers will be unpaid, and —well, picture the 
resultant chaos to suit yourself. A very intelligent and 
serious citizen of Chicago, who has been active for three 
years in efforts to solve the problem, told me after the 
hearing on February 10 that he feared it would take a 
period of chaos, anarchy, and violence in Chicago to 
arouse the people to the necessity for real reform in their 
tax machinery and administration. 


It is not pleasant to make this kind of report; but 
the teachers and friends of the schools ought to know the 
situation. And, since the present system, or lack of sys- 
tem, has broken down, they ought to enlist on the side of 
the civic organizations trying to work a reform. This 
means all the educational forces in the State, and in 
Chicago in particular, working in harmony and not in 
groups suspicious of and warring on each other. 
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, EIGH HO! 
Puzzling weskat 
Paradoxes The schools are told that they must 
teach good citizenship ; and their teaching or lack of teach- 
ing in the past is blamed by some for the present il's of 
society. But, if we attempt to teach principles of citizen- 
ship not strictly in accord with the interests of powerful 
and possibly socially dangerous groups, we lose our jobs. 


This is a topsy-turvy 


Some of our citizens declare that teachers ought not 
be paid pensions because they are willing to teach for 
what they are paid while teaching, and paying them 
pensions after they retire may pay them more than they 
have earned. But some of these same citizens complain 
bitterly against paying taxes upon their own great wealth 
much of which they obtained without really earning it. 


Less than two years ago the newspapers were full 
of comment concerning the most wonderful period of 
prosperity ever experienced by any nation. Since then 
they have been full of stories of business depression, un- 
employment, bank failures with loss to school funds and 
teachers savings, teachers going without salaries, the suf- 
ferings of poverty, and similar accompaniments of hard 
times. 


We have invented and manufactured labor-saving 
machines to make other machines and the necessaries and 
luxuries of life until we have thrown so many men out of 
work that now great multitudes of men have no wages 
to buy what the machines make. Therefore, both machines 
and men are idle, and the men and their families are 
ragged and hungry. In other words, so many desirable 
things can now be made so easily and rapidly in great quan- 
tities that millions of people must do without them. 


The Secretary of Agriculture a few months ago, after 
carefully studying the situation, told the American farm- 
ers that they had produced too much for their own good, 
and that, if they want to improve their financial condi- 
tion, they must raise less corn, wheat, and the like, and 
thus reduce the surplus. This was followed almost imme- 
diately by the most tremendous efforts by Congress and 
the Red Cross to keep hundreds of thousands of farmers 
and their families from starving. So logic drives us to 
the conclusion that the farmers have produced so much 
food that they are starving to death. 


Why mention these paradoxes in a teachers’ maga- 
zine? Beeause the anomalous economic conditions are 
beginning seriously to affect the schools and teachers’ 
salaries, pensions, etc. Also because in our travels we 
often hear that such crazy and dangerous situations ought 
to be prevented or cured by the proper kind of education, 
which means by the teachers. So it is time for teachers 
to think on these problems. Of course thinking is hard 
work, particularly after a soft period of prosperity, pleas- 
ure, propaganda, joy-riding, True Confessions, Clara Bow, 
and Amos and Andy. But, if we still have the power, it 
is time to do some serious and unprejudiced thinking 
about how to get out of this jungle. What do you think? 
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VERY time we suffer the throes 
The Elements of a social crisis, fears are ex- 
of Democracy pressed for the future of our democ- 
racy. So just now, with a severe financial stringency, in- 
solvent banks and other business institutions, great aggre- 
gations of concentrated wealth and also widespread unem- 
ployment and poverty, extravagance and famine, we begin 
to ask,—what of the future? 


The University of Chicago Press has recently issued 
a book by Thomas Vernor Smith, whose 206 pages have 
for their theme: the cure for the ills of democracy is more 
democracy; and democracy means liberty, fraternity, 
equality. 

Men can be free only if they live among freemen. 
Since liberty is doing as one pleases, no one can be perma- 
nently free until he learns to live with his fellows. The 
surest way to heal inner discord is to come to terms with 
one’s fellows,—a unified personality in a. harmonious 
whole. 


It seems that democracy at the present is threatened 
by the inordinate greed of those designated by Theodore 
Roosevelt as the ‘‘predatory rich’’; for the author says 
that ‘‘in the present great economic inequality the liberty 
of the poor evaporates. Liberty that is yoked with pov- 
erty is not liberty. When men demand liberty to the 
exclusion of equality, they mean liberty for the few, de- 
pendence for the many. To give up the ideal of equality 
is to renounce fraternity and liberty at the same fell 
blow.”’ 


‘*Tt is utterly imperative that, if the ideals of democ- 
racy are to prevail, there shall be a great impetus toward 
equalization of incomes at least ; it ought not to stop until 
it has achieved at least two objectives: (1) no leisure 
except upon discharge of productive function; and (2) 
no one to have a superfluity until everyone has a wage 
adequate to life and growth.’’ 


‘*Fraternity is the great spiritual objective of the 
democratic way of life; liberty is the indispensable means 
to a meaningful brotherhood; and equality is but a 
reminder that if liberty is good for the few it is also good 
for all. Thus is fraternity ennobled through liberty, and 
liberty is generalized through equality.’’ 

Of course, if some poor unfortunate sufferer in the 
valley of inequality were to talk like this, some of the 
economic beneficiaries upon the mountain-tops of affluence 
would call him an ‘‘agent of Moscow,’’ or worse. But 
when such expressions come from the University of Chi- 
eago Press and are written by one in good standing in 
that great institution supported by the Rockefeller mil- 
lions, we are inspired with a new hope for the future 
of our democracy. Possibly the beneficiaries of the orgy 
of wealth concentration in the recent past are learning 
that society is really sick, that this sickness threatens them 
as well as the rest of us, and that in order to cure it we 
must revive and actually put into practice the ideals set 
up in ‘‘The Democratic Way of Life.’’ ~ 

R. C. Moore. 
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If we are going to make a success of our democratic experiment begun (formally) about 1776, we must have a type 
of education that fits democracy. A democratic society should have a democratic school system, and in this system a 
| democratic method will play a most important part.—Foundations of Method, by Wm. H. Kilpatrick, Professor of Edu- 
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Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle 
“It is a great thing for a child to bear the call of a good book” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Mlinois 








President Hoffman 


HE death of Mr. U. J. Hoff- 
man, President of the IIli- 
nois Pupils’ Reading Circle 


Board of Directors, removes 
a continuous leadership of 24 years. 
As the ranking Assistant in the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, he was Ex-officio President of 
the Pupils’ Reading Circle Board. 
Our records indicate that Mr. Hoff- 
man was first chosen as an elective 
member of the Board of Directors in 
December, 1900. Therefore his active 
membership continued through an un- 
broken period of 30 years 
Mr. Hoffman’s interest in the Pu- 
pils’ Reading Circle was unbounded. 
As State Supervisor of Rural Schools 
he never missed an opportunity to 
emphasize the importance and value 
of reading. It was a subject that lay 
nearest his heart because reading 
brought joy, encouragement and a 


of Nature, or solve the mysteries of 
Seience. 

With books as your guide you can 
go as far as the mind of man may 
roam—and yet not leave your com- 
fortable chair beneath your reading 
lamp. 

The joy of reading is the stepping- 
stone to countless other pleasures. 
With this beginning the remainder of 
the journey will be a continual Ad- 
venture and leads at last to a liberal 
education.—Epwin O. Grover. 





New Board Member 


Co. Supt. Ethel B. Hartman of 
Mound City, Pulaski County, was 
elected at the State meeting to mem- 
bership on the Illinois Pupils’ Read- 
ing Circle Board of Directors. Mrs. 
Hartman was first elected by the 
County Superintendents Section of 
the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, having been placed in nomina- 


tion by the southern division of the 
Section. This election was later rati- 
fied by the Representative Assembly 
of the I.S.T.A. Mrs. Hartman’s three- 
year term of office begins July 1, 1931. 





Theodore Roosevelt said. ‘‘ Person- 
ally the books by which I have pro- 
fited infinitely more than by any 
others have been those in which profit 
was a by-product of the pleasure ; that 
is, I read them because I enjoyed 
them, because I liked reading them, 
and the profit came in as part of the 
enjoyment.”’ 





The Town of Boyville 


‘*There is a wall around the town 
of Boyville which is impenetrable 
when its gates have once shut upon 
youth. An adult may peer over the 
wall and try to ape the games inside, 
but finds it all a mockery and himself 








vision of greater opportu- 





nities to children. 


Upon founding the Stan- 
dard School movement he 
incorporated a working 
school library as one of its 
first essentials. The good 
that he has done in this field 
alone is beyond measure. 

In our Board meetings his 
poise, his counsel and his 
good judgment will be sadly 
missed; and in our elemen- 
tary schools the cause of 
reading has lost one of its 
ablest champions. 








The Joy of Reading 


Books are delightful 
friends. With them you can 
climb mountains and sail the 
shoreless seas, you can thrill 
to great adventure without 
the danger of getting hurt. 
You can sit with Arthur at 
the Table Round, or ride 
through the green forest 
with Robin Hood. You can 
stow yourself away in a 
private ship, or run the 
blockade with a privateer. 
You can explore the wonders 








THE GOLDEN LEGACY 
By William Rose Benet 


The world forever reconsigned 
By those who held it here 
Through apprehension of the mind 
Most beautiful, most dear, 
To those who ever freshly find 
Its colors bright and clear. 


What storms are scrawled across the page, 


What flowery hours run 
From line to line; what youth and age, 
What tempest and what sun! 
Bequeathed in living heritage 
To each and every one. 


In shelf on shelf of tome on tome 
Where voices laugh or plain, 

And saints and heroes are at home 
With ruffians in the rain, 

And long dead ages trooping come 
To dree their weirds again. 


Born of quaint print and curious sooth 
Here people live and die 

And fight their fate who are in truth 
More real than you or I, 

And evermore insure to youth 


Its golden legacy. 


—The Saturday Review of Literature. 


ee 


banished among the pur- 
blind grownups. The town 
of Boyville was old when 
Nineveh was a hamlet; it is 
ruled by ancient laws, has its 
own rulers and idols, and 
only the dim unreal noises 
of the adult world about it 
have changed. 

—WiiuiaM ALLEN WHire. 


Lessons are a battle be- 
tween the effort of the child 
to get his job done and the 
struggle of the teacher to get 
him to do it the proper way. 
He starts to write a composi- 
tion. Now, in all fairness, I 
ask you could you write a 
story without misspelling a 
single word, omitting a 
punctuation mark, without 
erasing words, crossing out 
whole lines? Write it all in 
fine penmanship, sitting up 
and hold your arm and your 
penholder exactly as the 
boy in the picture on the 
back of the writing manual 
does? Could you do it even 
in the quiet of your own 
office ? 











—ANGELO PATRI, 











Directory of Ill. State Teachers Association 


Officers of Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association, of Divisions, and 
of Allied Organizations for the 
year 1931. 


OFFICERS OF I. S. T. A. 

President, John A. Hayes, Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Peoria; First vice-president, 
George O. Smith, Supt. of Schools, Prince- 
ton; Second vice-president, C. E. Vance, 
Supt. of Schools, Danville; Third vice- 
president, Mary Roberson, Mound City; 
Secretary, Robert C. Moore, Carlinville; 
Treasurer, Charles McIntosh, Co. Supt. 
of Schools, Monticello. 

Executive Committee: J. R. Skiles, 
Chairman, Supt. of Schools, Evanston; 
F. Blanche Preble, 10855 Vernon Ave., 
Chicago; Noah M. Mason, Supt. of 
Schools, Oglesby. 

The Board of Directors consists of the 
President, First Vice-president, and the 
three members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Editor of Illinois Teacher, Robert C. 
Moore, Carlinville; Assistant editor, 
Eloise P. Bingham, 424 Mineworkers Build- 
ing, Springfield; Director of Research, 
L. R. Grimm, 426 Mineworkers Building, 
Springfield; Assistant in Research, Mil- 
dred Whitlock, Springfield; Stenographer, 
Clara Willson, Carlinville. 

STATE GOVERNING COMMITTEES 

Committee on Appropriations: Chair- 


man, J. R. Skiles, Evanston; South- 
ern Division, Mary Roberson, Mound 
City; Southwestern Division, Tillie 
Reither, East St. Louis; Southeast- 
ern Division, O. B. Mount, Oblong; East- 
ern Division, Fred C. Bohannon, Gales- 
burg; South Central Division, W. L. Gard, 
Beardstown; Central Division, W. A. 
Goodier, Bloomington; Peoria Division, 
J. I. Linch, Mason City; East Central 
Division, C. C. Condit, Rantoul; Illinois 
Valley Division, J. C. Weiderich, DePue; 
Black Hawk Division, R. M. Robinson, 
Kewanee; Northwestern Division, Glen 
Batesole, Rockford; Rock River Division, 
E. E. Liljequist, Fulton; Northeastern 
Division, S. C. Miller, Elgin; DuPage 
Valley Division, Roy DeShane, Elmhurst; 
Lake Shore Division, E. N. Cassady, 
Brookfield; Chicago Division, Edith F. 
Shepherd, 6516 Blackstone Ave. 

Committee on Legislation: Chairman, 
John A. Hayes, Peoria; Southern Divi- 
sion, Arno Bratton, Marion; Southwest- 
ern Division, Frank H. Markham, Jersey- 
ville; Southeastern Division, Rex W. 
Dale, Flora; Eastern Division, B. F. 
Holscher, Marshall; Western Division, 
John H. Steiner, Quincy; South Central 
Division, C. W. Evans, Decatur; Central 
Division, Arthur Verner, Clinton; Peoria 
Division, Anthony Middleton, Peoria; 
East Central Division, A. P. Johnson, 
Kankakee; Illinois Valley Division, J. B. 
McManus, LaSalle. 


I. S. T. A. Division Presidents 





H. W. HOSTETTLER 
Superintendent, Olney 
Southeastern Division 


LOY NORRIX 
Prin H. S., Anna 
Southern Division 


T. E, ALLEN 
Co. Supt., Nashville 
Southeastern Division 





B. C. MOORE 
Supt., Eureka 
Peoria, Division 


LAURA PRICER 
I. S. N. U., Normal 
Central Division 


F. M. WINBIGLER 
Co. Supt., Monmouth 
Western Division 
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Black Hawk Division, J. J. Hagan, 
Rock Island. 

Northwestern Division, M. R. Stephan, 
Stockton; Rock River Division, L. W. 
Miller, Dixon; Northeastern Division, H. 
A. Perrin, Joliet; DuPage Valley Divi- 
sion, F. L. Biester, Glen Ellyn; Lake 
Shore Division, A. W. Lockhart, Calumet 
City; Chicago Division, R. Ross Smith, 
5719 S. Francisco Ave. 

Committee on Resolutions: Chairman, 
Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, Chicago; South- 
ern Division, L. E. Etherton, Murphys- 
boro; Southwestern Division, J. E. W. 
Miller, Edwardsville; Southeastern Divi- 
sion, Margaret Flint, Fairfield; Eastern 
Division, Nettie Roughton, Sullivan; 
Western Division, Victor B. Wood, Gales- 
burg; South Central Division, W. P. 
Sullivan, Illiopolis; Central Division, E. 
A. Turner, Normal; Peoria Division, 
Ruby Roush, Eureka; East Central Divi- 
sion, C. W. Rice, Urbana; Illinois Valley 
Division, H. B. Fisher, Streator; Black 
Hawk Division, Lettie Henry, Moline; 
Northwestern Division, B. M. Hanna, 
Rockford; Rock River Division, Gladys 
B. Welter, Genoa; Northeastern Division, 
J. M. Smith, Lockport; DuPage Valley 
Division, K. K. Tibbetts, Wheaton; Lake 
Shore Division, E. W. Martin, Berwyn; 
Chicago Division, F. Blanche Preble, 
10855 Vernon Ave. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Committee on State School Fund: J. B. 
McManus, Chairman, '31, Supt. of Schools, 
LaSalle; D. Walter Potts, 31, Supt. of 
Schools, East St. Louis; William E. 
White, ’31, Centennial Building, Spring- 
field; Don C. Rogers, ’32, 460 S. State St., 
Chicago; H. J. Beckemeyer, °33, Supt. of 
Schools, Hillsboro; E. H. Lukenbill, ’34, 
Supt. of Schools, Lincoln. 

Committee on Teacher Training: W. P. 
Morgan, Chairman, '31, President W. I. 
S. T. C., Macomb; Floyd T. Goodier, ’31, 
Supt. of Schools, Chicago Heights; T. J. 
McCormack, ’31, Principal of High School, 
LaSalle; E. W. Powers, °31, Supt. of 
Schools, Watseka; William Harris, ’31, 
Supt. of Schools, Decatur; H. A. Brown, 
32, President I. S. N. U., Normal; Karl 
L. Adams, '32, President N. I. S. T. C., 
DeKalb; Harry Taylor, ’32, Principal of 
High School, Harrisburg; Carrie Barnes, 
32, 1509 Whittier Ave., Springfield; Fran- 
ces Stokdyk, ’32, Oak Park; H. B. Fisher, 
33, Supt. of Schools, Streator; Butler 
Laughlin, ’33, Pres Chicago Normal, 6800 
Stewart Ave., Chicago; H. W. Shyrock, 
33, President S. I. S. N. U., Carbondale; 
Winifred Mathews, '33, 3441 W. Madison 
St., Chicago; L. C. Lord, '33, President 
E. I. S. T. C., Charleston; T. Arthur 
Simpson, ’33, Co Supt. of Schools, Wau- 
kegan; L. W. Williams, ’34, U. of L, 
Urbana; Howard S. Walker, ’34, Supt. of 
Schools, Carlyle; Leilah Emerson, ’34, 
507 Kelsey St., Bloomington; John A. 
Strong, 34, Principal Nobel School, Chi- 
cago; P. H. Hellyer, ’34, Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Lewiston. 

Committee on Larger District Unit: 
Floyd T. Goodier, Chairman, '31, Supt. 
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of Schools, Chicago Heights; B. C. Moore, 
32, Supt. of Schools, Eureka; H. H. 
Schroeder, ’33, I. S. N. U., Normal; Walt- 
er F. Boyes, ’33, Co. Supt. of Schools, Gales- 
burg; E. O. Mav, ’34, Principal of High 
School, Robinson. (Mr. U. J. Hoffman, 
now deceased, was a member of this com- 
mittee to serve until December 31, 1932.) 

Committee on Redistricting Northeast- 
ern part of the State in regard to Divi- 
sions of the |. S. T. A.: Chairman, Aug- 
ust Maue, Co. Supt. of Schools, Joliet; 
O. A. Towns, Principal of High School, 
Reddick; C. H. Root, Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Morris; William W. Meyer, Supt. of 
Schools, Harvard; Jesse Smith, Supt. of 
Schools, Highland Park. 

Committee on Group Insurance and 
Credit Unions: Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, 
Chairman, 10855 Vernon Ave., Chicago; 
Anthony Middleton, Principal Harrison 
School, Peoria; Roy V. Jordan, Supt. of 
Schools, Centralia. 

Committee on Relations of the Read- 
ing Circles to the 1.S.T.A.: K. D. Waldo, 
Chairman, Supt. of Schools, Aurora; Or- 
ville T. Bright, Supt. of Schools, Dolton; 
Lewis V. Morgan, Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Wheaton; Justin Washburn, Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Rock Island; W. W. McCulloch, 
Co. Supt. of Schools, Pontiac. 

Committee on Teaching Citizenship: 
E. C. Fisher, Chairman, Supt. of Schools, 
Peoria; Catherine Baird, 3206 Ainslie St., 
Chicago; L. A. Tuggle, Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Danville. 

Committee to Prepare and Present 
Gavel to President of N. E. A.: Bertha 
S. Armbruster, Chairman, 4152 West End 
Ave., Chicago; J. E. Armstrong, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago. 

DIVISION OFFICERS 
Southern Division 

President, Loy Norrix, Prin. of High 
School, Anna; First Vice-president, Ralph 
Stringer, Prin. of High School, Herrin; 
Second Vice-president, Mattie Hamp, 
High School, Rosiclaire; Recording Sec- 
retary, Kate Hartline, Anna: Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Lillian Phelps, High 
School, Golconda; Financial Secretary, 
George McDerman, Metropolis; Treas- 
urer, M. L. Hunt, Co. Supt. of Schools, 
McLeansboro. Executive committee, F. G. 
Warren, Chairman, S.I.S. N. U., Carbon- 
dale. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
Mary Roberson, Mound City: Legislation, 
Arno Bratton, Marion; Resolutions, L. E. 
Etherton, Murphysboro. 

Southwestern Division 

President, T. E. Allen, Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Nashville; Vice-president, Rose 
Janssen, Co Supt. of Schools, Mt. Ver- 
non; Secretary, Mina Mollman, East St. 
Louis; Treasurer, Carl Pearce, East St. 
Louis. Executive committee: Tillie Reith- 
er, East St. Louis; Frank H. Markman, 
Jerseyville; J. E. W. Miller, Co. Supt. 
of Schools, Edwardsville. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
Tillie Reither, East St. Louis; Legisla- 
tion, Frank H. Markman, Jerseyville; 
Resolutions, J. E. W. Miller, Edwards- 
ville. 

Southeastern Division 

President, H. W. Hostettler, Supt. of 
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A. R. BRIAR 
Supt., Port Byron 
Black Hawk Division 


L. W. WILLIAMS 
University H. S., Urbana 
East Central Division 


DEAN M. INMAN 
Prin. H. S., Granville 
Illinois Valley Division 





P. H. MILLER 
Supt., Plano 
Northeastern Division 


Schools, Olney; Vice-president, E. B. 
Hendersun, Prin. of High School, Bridge- 
port; Secretary, H. L. Hamilton, High 
School, Bridgeport; Treasurer, Flora 
Seibert, Principal of School, Mt. Carmel. 
Executive committee: H. W. Hostettler, 
Olney; J. T. Timberlake, Mt. Carmel; 
Rex Dale, Prin. of High School, Flora. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
O. B. Mount, Supt. of Schools, Oblong; 
Legislation, Rex Dale, Prin. of High 
School, Flora; Resolutions, Margaret 
Flint, Fairfield. 

Eastern Division 

President, Grace: Geddes, E. 1.8. T.C., 
Charleston; Vice-president, Charles M. 
Allen, Prin. of High School, Neoga; Sec- 
retary, Carolyn Wenz, Prin. of High 
School, Paris; Treasurer, H. B. Black, 
Supt. of Schools, Mattoon. Executive 
committee: D. E. Parker, Chairman, High 
School, Mattoon; A. B. Crowe, E.I. S.T.C., 
Charleston; Frank White, Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Shelbyville. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
Guy Collins, Supt. of Schools, Tuscola; 
Legislation, B. F. Holscher, Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Marshall; Resolutions, Nettie 
Roughton, Co. Supt. of Schools, Sullivan. 

Western Division 

President, F. M. Winbigler, Co. Supt. 
of Schools, Monmouth; Vice-president, 
George A. Selters, Supt. of Schools, 
Macomb; Secretary, Helen L. Rothgeb, 
High School, Macomb; Treasurer, A. E. 
Decker, Co. Supt. of Schools, Carthage; 
Executive committee, Florence L. Mc- 
Gaughey, Chairman, Co. Supt. of Schools, 


IRVING F. PEARSON 
Co. Supt., Rockford 
Northwestern Division 


ERNEST ILER 
Supt., Downers Grove 
DuPage Valley Division 


Macomb; W. E. Nelson, Prin. of High 
School, Quincy; O. O. Young, Supt. of 
Schools, Galesburg. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
Fred C. Bohannon, High School, Gales- 
burg; Legislation, John H. Steiner, Supt. 
of Schools, Quincy; Resolutions, J. T. 
Reeves, Supt. of Schools, Avon. 

South Central Division 

President, Laura Tice, Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Mt. Sterling; Vice-president, 
O. P. Simpson, Co. Supt. of Schools, Tay- 
lorville; Secretary, Edith Coppin, Mt. 
Sterling; Treasurer, C. A. Stevens, Prin- 
cipal of Dubois School, Springfield. Ex- 
ecutive committee: Ralph Yakel, Supt. of 
Schools, Jacksonville; Wm. Harris, Supt. 
of Schools, Decatur; H. J. Blue, Supt. of 
Schools, Carlinville; Dwight McCoy, Prin. 
of High School, Springfield. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
W. L. Gard, Supt. of Schools, Beards- 
town; Legislation, C. W. Evans, Asst. 
Supt. of Schools, Decatur; Resolutions, 
W. P. Sullivan, Supt. of Schools, Iliopolis. 

Central Division 

President, Laura Pricer, I.8S.N.U., 
Normal; Vice-president, Ralph Robb, 
Principal of High School, Clinton; Secre- 
tary-treasurer, P. C. Kurtz, High School, 
Bloomington; Executive committee, E. G. 
Stevens, Chairman, Principal of High 
School, Fairbury; Mrs. Mae Porter, Co. 
Supt. of Schools, Clinton; W. C. Handlin, 
Prin. of High School, Lincoln. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
W. A. Goodier, Prin. of High School, 
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L. S. T. A. Division Presidents 





I. B. POTTER 
Superintendent, Dixon 
Rock River Division 


Bloomington; Legislation, Arthur Verner, 
Supt. of Schools, Clinton; Resolutions, 
Ee. A. Turner, I. S. N. U., Normal. 

Peoria Division 

President, B. C. Moore, Supt. of 
Schools, Eureka; Vice-president, A. R. 
Smith, Co. Supt. of Schools, Havana; 
Secretary-treasurer, Sanford Murphy, 
High School, Peoria; Executive com- 
mittee, H. E. Iler, Chairman, Peoria; C. B. 
Smith, 2 years, Supt. of Schools, Pekin; 
E. K. Frye, 3 years, Peoria. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
J. I. Linch, Mason City; Legislation, 
Anthony Middleton, Prin. Harrison 
School, Peoria; Resolutions, Ruby Roush, 
Eureka. 

East Central Division 

President, L. W. Williams, U. of L., 
Urbana; Vice-president, W. M. Loy, Supt. 
of Schools, Gibson City; Secretary, Mabel 
D. Ricketts, High School, Urbana; Treas- 
urer, G. H. Wright, Urbana; Executive 
committee, G. W. Sutton, Chairman, Supt. 
of Schools, Monticello; C. E. Vance, Supt. 
of Schools, Danville, 2 years; H. G. Paul, 
U. of L, Urbana, 3 years. 

State committees: Appropriations, C. C. 
Condit, Prin. of High School, Rantoul; 
Legislation, A. P. Johnson, Supt. of 
Schools, Kankakee; Resolutions, C. W. 
Rise, Prin. of High Schools, Urbana. 

Illinois Valley Division 

President, Dean M. Inman, Prin. of 
High School, Granville; Vice-president, 
W. R. Foster, Co. Supt. of Schools, Otta- 
wa; Secretary, W. E. King, Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Lacon; Treasurer, T. M. Ken- 
nedy, Co. Supt. of Schools, Granville. 
Executive committee: John Graham, 
Chairman, High School, LaSalle; B. R. 
Bowden, Supt. of Schools, Morris. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
J. C. Weiderich, Supt. of Schools, DePue; 
Legislation, J. B. McManus, Supt. of 
Schools, LaSalle; Resolutions, H. B. Fish- 
er, Supt. of Schools, Streator. 

Black Hawk Division 

President, A. R. Briar, Supt. of Schools, 
Port Byron; Vice-president, Sallie Tay- 
lor, Woodhull; Secretary, Winifred Hun- 
toon, 1439 31st St., Rock Island; Treas- 
urer, E. P. Nutting, Prin. of High School, 
Moline; Executive committee, W. W. 
Tucker, Chairman, Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Cambridge; L. O. Flom, 2 years, Supt. of 


BERTHA ARMBRUSTER 
Chicago Principal 
Chicago Division 


W. E. McVEY 
Prin. H. S., Harvey 
Lake Shore Division 


Schools, Aledo; C. R. Crakes, 3 years, 
Prin. of Central Grammar School, Moline. 
State committees: Appropriations, 
R. M. Robinson, Prin. of High School, 
Kewanee; Legislation, J. J. Hagan, Supt. 
of Schools, Rock Island; Resolutions, 
Lettie Henry, 1876 20th Ave., Moline. 
Northwestern Division 

President, Irving Pearson, Co. Supt. of 
Schools, Rockford; Vice-president, B. F. 
Shafer, Supt. of Schools, Freeport; Sec- 
retary, Ida Voigt, Principal of School, 
Freeport; Treasurer, E. S. Youmans, 
Supt. of Schools, Lena. Executive com- 
mittee: Maud Johnson, Chairman, Rock- 
ford; O. E. Loomis, Supt. of Schools, 
Rockton; Mellie John, Rockford; Alta 
Kruse, Freeport; W. F. Hafemann, Sa- 
vanna; F. P. Donner, Freeport; Eliza- 
beth Harvey, Belvidere. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
Glenn Batesole, High School, Rockford; 
Legislation, M. R. Stephan, Supt. of 
Schools, Stockton; Resolutions, B. M. 
Hanna, Prin. Jr. High School, Rockford. 


Rock River Division 

President, I. B. Potter, Supt. of Schools, 
Dixon; Vice-president, Norma Boyes, 
Prin. of High School, Polo; Secretary, 
Mary L. Gantz, Supt. of Schools, Oregon; 
Treasurer, H. R. Lissack. Supt. of 
Schools, Rochelle. Executive committee: 
R. G. Beals, Chairman, Prin. of High 
School, DeKalb; W. L. Pickering, 1 year, 
Supt. of Schools, Byron; Anna E. Miller, 
1 year, Amboy; R. A. Lease, 2 years, 
Supt. of Schools, Sycamore; L. G. Haskin, 
2 years, Supt. of Schools, Sandwich. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
E. E. Liljequist, Supt. of Schools, Fulton; 
Legislation, L. W. Miller, Supt. of Schools, 
Dixon; Resolutions, Gladys B. Welter, 
Genoa. 

Northeastern Division 

President, P. H. Miller, Supt. of 
Schools, Plano; Vice-president, Earl F. 
Booth, Supt. of Schools, Wilmington; 
Secretary, W. L. Goble, Principal of 
High School, Elgin; Treasurer, August 
Maue, Co. Supt. of Schools, Joliet. Execu- 
tive committee: Osher Schlaifer, Chair- 
man, Supt. of Schools, Dundee; John E. 
Shields, 1 year, Prin. of High School, 
Sugar Grove; Ethel C. Coe, 2 years, Co. 
Supt. of Schools, Woodstock; J. L. Hunt- 
er, 2 years, High School, Aurora; T. M. 
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Deam, 3 years, High School, Joliet; J. B. 
Nelson, 3 years, Prin. of High School, 
Batavia. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
S. C. Miller, High School, Elgin; Legisla- 
tion, H. A. Perrin, Supt. of Schools, 
Joliet; Resolutions, J. M. Smith, Prin. of 
High School, Lockport. 

. DuPage Vailey Division 

President, Ernest Iler, Supt. of Schools, 
Downers Grove; Vice-president, K. K. 
Tibbetts, Supt. of Schools, Wheaton; 
Secretary, Mrs. L. C. Jones, Downers 
Grove; Treasurer, Myrtle Wheelhouse, 
Hinsdale, Executive committee: Lewis 
V. Morgan, Co. Supt., Wheaton, Chair- 
man; C. C. Byerly, Supt. of Schools, West 
Chicago; R. E. Beebe, Supt. of Schools, 
Naperville. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
Roy DeShane, High School, Elmhurst; 
Legislation, Fred L. Biester, Prin. of 
High School, Glen Ellyn; Resolutions, 
K. K. Tibbetts, Supt. of Schools, Wheaton. 

Lake Shore Division 

President, W. E. McVey, Prin. of High 
School, Harvey; Vice-president, Eugene 
La Rowe, Supt. of Schools, Maywood; 
Secretary, D. E. Walker, Principal of 
School, Evanston; Treasurer, E. L. Ny- 
gaard, Supt. of Schools, Kenilworth. 
Executive commmittee: Anna L. Shinn, 
Chairman, Supt. of Schools, River Forest; 
Geo. A. Schwebel, Cicero; Nellie G. Mc- 
Mahon, Chicago; J. R. Harper, Wilmette; 
Margaret Dady, Waukegan; T. A. Simp- 
son, Waukegan (ex-officio); W. E. McVey, 
Harvey; Eugene LaRowe, Maywood; E. L. 
Nygaard, Kenilworth, and D. E. Walker, 
Evanston. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
E. N. Cassady, Supt. of Schools, Brook- 
field; Legislation, A. W. Lockhart, Supt. 
of Schools, Calumet City; Resolutions, 
E. W. Martin, Supt. of Schools, Berwyn. 

Chicago Division 

President, Bertha S. Armbruster, 4152 
West End Ave., Chicago; Vice-president, 
Wm. J. Page, 4345 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago; Secretary, Helen M. Rueben, 3333 
Washington Blvd., Chicago; Treasurer, 
Susan Scully, 7157 University Ave., Chi- 
cago; Executive committee, Anise Slat- 
tery, Chairman, 6447 Wayne Ave., Chi- 
cago; Elzy F. Downey, 5360 Washington 
Blvd., Chicago; Lillian Lewis, 4626 N. 
Hermitage Ave., Chicago. 

State committees: Appropriations, 
Edith P. Shepherd, 6516 Blackstone Ave., 
Chicago; Legislation, R. Ross Smith, 5719 
S. Francisco Ave., Chicago; Resolutions, 
F. Blanche Preble, 10855 Vernon Ave., 
Chicago. . 

ALLIED ORGANIZATION 

IHinois City Superintendents Associa- 
tion: President, A. F. Cook, Supt. of 
Schools, Hinsdale; Vice-president, Charles 
F. Ford, Supt. of Schools, Edwardsville; 
Secretary, Charles Bruner, Supt. of 
Schools, Kewanee; Treasurer, H. B. 
Black, Supt. of Schools, Mattoon; Execu- 
tive committee, J. H. Smith, 1 year, Supt. 
of Schools, Aurora; C. E. Vance, 2 years, 
Supt. of Schools, Danville; W. R. Curtis, 
3 years, Supt. of Schools, Alton. 

Illinois County Superintendents Asso- 
ciation: President, John F. Grigg, Mont- 
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gomery County, Hillsboro; Vice-presi- 
dent, Irving T. Pearson, Winnebago 
County, Rockford; Secretary, Mary B. 
McQuade, Clinton County, Carlyle; Treas- 
urer, Wm. B. Brigham, McLean County, 
Bloomington. 

Women Delegates to |. S. T. A.: Presi- 
dent, Caroline Grote, W.I.S.T.C., Macomb; 
Vice-president, Mary Abbe, Marshall 
High School, Chicago; Secretary-treas- 
urer, Mary Margaret Roach, Decatur. 

Illinois Schoolmasters Club: Presi- 
dent, C. H. Kingman, Prin. of High 
School, Ottawa; Secretary-treasurer, R. 
E. Stowell, Principal Columbia School, 
Peoria; Executive committee, C. H. King- 
man, Ottawa; C. E. Vance, Supt. of 
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Schools, Danville; William Harris, Supt. 
of Schools, Decatur. 
INITIATIVE 

Initiative is that quality which leads 
a man to do things when they should be 
done without being told. 

The men who exercise initiative are the 
builders of the world—all the other 
people are merely tenants and janitors. 

Nobody. ever yet got to the head of the 
procession by following his competitors. 

When a man with initiative cannot do 
a thing one way, he will do it in another. 

He keeps trying; when it’s time to quit 
he begins; when he is licked he begins 
fighting again. 
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on the 
rollicking 
way to 


EUROPE 
Nobodus 


CLhOSS ulin 
On this 
Assing 





Boys will be boys, and girls, girls. . . 
whether they’re 16 or 60! They can 
be themselves in the rollicking, frol- 
icking Tourist third cabin on IMM 
liners. They start having fun in the 
morning, have fun all day, and laugh 
themselves to sleep at night. But 
they do settle down to some serious 
eating three times a day. 


$105 up 


NO CLASS DISTINCTIONS on the 
Tourist third cabin liners de luxe, 
Pennland and Westernland. Their en- 
tire Cabin accommodations are de- 
voted exclusively to Tourists. The only 
steamers of their kind in the me | 
Also delightful Tourist third cabin 
accommodations on such famous 
liners as Majestic, world’s largest ship; 
Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, Britenwsc 
Lapland, Adriatic and others. 
Several sailings each week to the 
rincipal ports of Europe and the 
British Isles. 
Send for fascinating literature describ- 
ing our Tourist third cabin in detail. 
30 Principal Offices in the U. S. 
and Canada. Chicago Office, 180 
N. Michigan Ave. Authorized 
agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR - RED STAR 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 


International Mercantile Marine Lines 
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Education—An Ally of Business 


A Synopsis of a Pamphlet Issued by the N. E. A. 
By N. M. Mason 


HE WANTS of primitive man are 

few and simple; advertisements 
for fine furniture, fashionable cloth- 
ing, and fancy groceries stir him not. 
Educate him a little and his wants in- 
crease. At his meals a table, knives, 
forks, and chinaware replace the sav- 
age use of tooth and nail. He wants 
tailored clothes instead of the skins of 
animals, a house instead of a cave, a 
cookstove instead of a bonfire. 

Education constantly lifts the stan- 
dard of living. A high standard of 
living increases the wants and needs 
of people. This interplay of forces is 
going on all about us. 

In the United States in 1929, there 
were over 20,000,000 telephones inter- 
connected in and with the Bell sys- 
tem. In 1929 there were 1,850,000 
electric household refrigerators in use 
in the United States. A total of 26,- 
616,000 motor vehicles were regis- 
tered in the United States in 1929, in- 
cluding 23,122,000 passenger automo- 
biles. It is now reported that there 
are 13,478,000 radio receiving sets in 
the United States, or approximately 
one set for every other family. 





The economic superiority of the 
United States and the other leading 
nations of the world, as equally the 
economic inferiority of such nations 
as China and India, is without doubt 
largely to be ascribed to differences 
in education. 

Education Develops the Ability to 
Satisfy These Wants 

The average untrained man with 
elementary education goes to work as 
a boy of 14, reaches a maximus earn- 
ing power, at age 40, of about $1,700. 
His total earnings from 14 to 60 
amount to about $64,000. More than 
50 out of every 100 untrained work- 
ers are dependent upon others for 
support after the age of 60. 

The high-school graduate goes to 
work at 18, reaches a maximum earn- 
ing power of about $2,800 at age 50. 
His total earnings from 18 to 60 are 
about $88,000. The $24,000 more than 
that earned by the elementary-school 
graduate represents the cash value of 
a high-school education—about $6,000 
for each of the four years of the 
course. 

The permanent earnings of the 
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average college graduate begin at age 
22. His income rises steadily until it 
reaches approximately $6,000 at age 
60. (The graduate in commerce or 
business administration earns at this 
age approximately $8,000.) Total 
earnings from 22 to 60 are from 
$160,000 to $200,000. The $72,000 
more than that earned by the high- 
school graduate represents the cash 
value of college training. 

The schools therefore do not merely 
create wants. They supplement this 
funetion by placing in our hands the 
means to satisfy these wants. Trained 
and informed intelligence is the real 
basis of prosperity, both of individ- 
uals and of nations. 


Education Creates An Environment 
Favorable to Business 


The importance to business of the 
ability of a people to live and work 
together amicably and effectively can 
best be emphasized by imagining for 
a moment what would happen if this 
ability suddenly vanished. Suppose 
the control of New York and the 
other great commercial centers were 
being literally and openly battled for 
by armed minority groups. Suppose 
revolutionary and mutually opposed 
armies were converging upon Wash- 
ington, destroying railroads, telegraph 
and telephone lines, and other property 

















Combine Recreation and Serious Study in the Heart of the Rockies at the 


University of Wyoming 





Why Choose 
Wyoming for 
Summer Study: 
Location on one of the 
great transcontinental rail- 


road lines—easy access to 
all parts of the country. 


Climatic conditions are 
exceptional—one may 
study without strain. 


Recreational opportuni- 
ties of many different 
kinds are offered — finest 
swimming pool west of 
the Mississippi River, 
week-end trips to scenic 
regions in the Rockies. 








Sports—tennis, golf, base- 
ball, horseback ridin-, 
hiking — open to al! 
students. 


Resources of a complete 
university on one campus 
—eminent faculty offer 
instruction. 


Small classes—opportunity 
to become personally ac- 
quainted with instructors. 


Science courses in their 
natural setting——Summe-: 
Camp in Medicine Bow 
Forest. 


Cost not exorbitant—liv- 
ing expenses and fees 








fishing unexcelled. 





“SUMMER CAMP” 


| COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


First Term—June 15 to July 22 


For Bulletins and Information Address: 


Cc. R. MAXWELL, Director of Summer Session 
University or WYOMING 


Second Term—July 23 to August 28 


within ability of teachers. 


Laramie, Wyoming 
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as they marehed. Suppose Democrats, 
Republicans, and a host of minor 
parties substituted cannons and bayo- 
nets for the debate platform and the 
ballot box. But such things are un- 
thinkable! True; but why are they 
unthinkable in the United States and 
yet matters of common occurrence in 
some other parts of the world? Is 
it because the United States is a small, 
compact nation? Is it because the 
people of the United States lack 
aggressiveness or individual initia- 
tive? Is it because we are racially a 
single unit? Have we brought about 
our national stability through a state 
church, a state-controlled press, uni- 
versal military training, or similar 
devices by which other countries have 
attempted to achieve solidarity? Obvi- 
ously, none of these explanations are 
satisfactory. As one after another of 
these explanations is rejected we are 
drawn more and more inevitably to 
the conclusion that the universal pub- 
lie school is a potent force in making 
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the United States a world economic 
power, united without uniformity, 
strong without despctie control. 

The importance of the schools in 
creating an environment favorable to 
modern business is emphasized by 
many economists and writers on 
political science. 


Our modern courses of study recog- 
nize that the fundamental purpose of 
the school is to prepare our people for 
intelligent participation in public 
affairs. This does not mean merely 
ability to read and write. It means 
increased knowledge which is directly 
related to public questions. We are 
establishing courses of study which 
embody history, comparative govern- 
ment, statistics, economies, social 
problems—all of which are intended 

(Concluded on Page 280.) 
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TRAVEL THROUGH EUROPE 


COMMONWEALTH TOURS 
38 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON,MASS. 


NEW FEATURES LOW PRICES 


BOOKLET H SHOWING 
SPRING & SUMMER 
TOURS 




















% PRESIDENT 
| Atlantic ‘s Newest 
Boardwalk Hotel 
Sea Water Swim Pool 


' Also Beautifully Purnished 
a or | 

’ by the week or month 

D. Boughton, Manager 
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AT ALL INCLUSIVE PRICES 
ROPE WITHIN YOUR BUDGE 
wre eo4 ot bs a = LOIme 
Women Earn Good Salaries 
as combination X-Ray Physio-Therapy 
and Clinical Laborato technicians in 
Hospitals, Doctors’ Offices, Clinics and 
Laboratories after graduating from our 
pra ractical 6 months combination training. 
ast growin ~ profession. Write for 

our co-operative plan and catalogue. 
PROFESSIONAL LABORATORIES 


300 Wesley Temple me- 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


EUROPE 


$232 TO $1105 


INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES 
24 different my Mg gy 











tries including Germany, we 
Holland, Beviend Teale Italy, Switzerland, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia ond Hongany. Ge Gonow on new 


Cunard ees are advantageous. 


i2 TRIPS WEST 
forming from NA Convention at San ranciecs 
10 EASTERN TRIPS 


A wide variety of circle tours East— at very mod- 
erate prices. First trip, June 2— 


Call, write or phone for 


particulars 
COSMOPOLITAN 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
S53 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
115 Dixie Terminal Arcade, Cincinnati 








Vacation Work for Women Teachers Paying 
WEEKLY SALARY AND BONUS 


We have a number of traveling positions open for 
the summer vacation period paying a weekly sal- 
ary, plus a weekly bonus which substantially in- 
creases earning power in accordance with ability. 
These positions offer the opportunity to see new 
places, and meet interesting people while travel- 
ing with congenial teacher companions. 

To quaiify, you must be between 25 and 40 
years of age with two years of college or normal 


Address Dept. 40, 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 N. Dearborn Street 





school training and three years of teaching expe- 
rience. Itisessential that you have the personality 
to meet people, and the energy and determina- 
tion to make good in interesting educational work. 

Preference given those with highest qualifica- 
tions who can start ea:liest and work longest. 
Write now, giving age, education, teaching expe- 
rience, date your school closes and number of 
weeks you can work. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





diet off 


Main street 











On this great 8,500-mile circle 
tour Around and Across Amer- 
ica, including New York and 


CALIFORNIA 


If you’re going to travel, then really 
travel. For one-half your trip get off 
the great American Main Street that 
stretches across the continent. 

See the fringe of America where the 
wonders lie—the world’s greatest monu- 
ment to engineering genius—the 
Panama Canal, America’s contribution 
to the Wonders of the World. On the 
way is a bit of old Spain, a touch of 
Monte Carlo—a dash of Paris—all in 
one gay, throbbing city— Havana. 
This is the thrilling way from Coast to 
Coast-the all-water,open-air,recreation 
route on the three new electric liners 


California Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
largest, finest, fastest steamers in inter- 
coastal service. Fortnightly, 13-day ex- 
press sailings. 
Special tours, Around and Across 


America by water and rail, starting at 
your home town and returning there. 





HAVANA TOURS— 
9-day all expense in- 


Ideal Connections — National 
Education Association 


clusive tours to Ha- Convention 
vana and return by June 28—July 4 
Panama Pacific Liner. Round Trips 














Ask for folder One way water—One way rail 





Apply to 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
or authorized S.S. or R.R. agents. 


fonama facifie 


ine STEAM ERS 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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to develop an ability to judge wisely 
the merits of public issues.’’ 


Education Develops Leaders and 
Experts for the Business World 


The day of the successful business 
man who ‘‘never went beyond the 
fourth grade’’ has passed. He has 
been succeeded by the business spe- 
cialist and the technical expert. 
Studies of groups of prominent peo- 
ple show that the leaders today are 
not ‘‘self-made’’ alone, but are well- 
educated men and women. Thus, sta- 
tisties concerning the education of 
prominent people, as listed in the vol- 
umes of Wuo’s Wuo In AMERICA, 
show that 19,874, or 73.63 per cent of 
the entries, had graduated from insti- 
tutions of collegiate standing. Al- 
though only 4% per cent of the total 
population is college-trained, this 
small group contributes 85 per cent 
of the names in the 1930-31 Wuo’s 
WhHo. 

There are three principal agencies 
conducting research in industry at 
the present time, according to Dr. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. These are: Business itself, 
the Federal Government, and the uni- 
versities. 

The universities contribute to in- 
dustrial research in two ways: (1) by 


LOOK! EUROPE ONLY $269 
Greatest Travel Value 


Ever Offered 
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work done in their own laboratories; 
(2) by graduating trained research 
workers to carry on the work in the 
field. 

Leonard P. Ayres, Vice-President 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, re- 
cently called attention to the import- 
ance of such services. 

The hope of the future as we look 
forward is that research may be sup- 
ported and extended, because in pro- 
portion as that happens we shall have 
in our business affairs and in our pro- 
fessions increasing numbers of work- 
ers with open minds, ready to remold 
convictions in the light of actual 
knowledge. 

Where shall business and industry 
secure these increasing numbers of 
open-minded and trained research 
workers? Obviously, the schools must 
supply them. Here, then, is yet an- 
other and most important contribu- 
tion of the schools to industry. By 
preparing research workers and other 
leaders for industry and business, the 
schools help these enterprises to reach 
new levels of efficiency. 





Issues in Income Taxation 
(Continued from Page 259) 


present revenue section of the consti- 
tution of Illinois permit the passage 
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of income tax legislation? In our 
opinion it does, provided that reason- 
able care be used in drawing the bill. 
Let us consider the following : 


(1) The Fifty-fourth General As- 
sembly submitted to the people a pro- 
posed amendment to the revenue sec- 
tion of our constitution, and in the 
** Address to the People’’ stated that 
the present constitution permitted in- 
come taxes. : 


(2) The Fifty-sixth General As- 
sembly likewise in submitting a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment on 
revenue stated that the present con- 
stitution permitted income taxes. 


(3) In an address delivered in be- 
half of the revenue amendment pro- 
posed in November, 1930, Governor 
Emmerson stated: ‘‘So far as the in- 
come tax is concerned, many able law- 
yers believe that the legislature now 
has the power to assess a graduated in- 
come tax on personal and corporate 
incomes in this State. Bills have been 
introduced in the General Assembly 
for the purpose of establishing such a 
tax, and, while there has been some 
difference of opinion as to the legality 
of these bills if enacted into law, there 
is at least a very substantial opinion 
that the Courts will sustain an income 


(Concluded on Page 282) 
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‘tax law under the presert Constitu- 
tion.’’ 


(4) Writing in the January, 1926 
number of the Illinois Journal of 
Commerce, Walter F. Dodd, eminent 
authority on constitutional law, stated 
that income could be taxed by legis- 
lative action under the present consti- 
tutional provisions in Illinois. 


(5) Our constitution requires (a) 
property to be taxed according to 
value and (b) ‘‘other subjects and ob- 
jects of taxation’’ to be taxed in a 
manner ‘‘uniform as to class.’’ In- 
come taxes are not property taxes 
according to numerous court decisions 
including the supreme court of Mis- 
souri (1918), that of Arkansas (1929), 
ete.’ Generally, personal income taxes 
are regarded as personal taxes; and 
corporation income taxes are laid 
upon the privilege of exercising the 
corporate franchise, such tax being 
measured by net income. 


Illinois now has various forms of 
classified taxes. The inheritance tax 
—not on property but on the right of 
succession to property—is an example. 
Under our inheritance tax law there 





*Especially see these supreme court decisions : 
hay * gs Missouri, p. 339; Vol. 179 Arkanaas, 
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is classification among heirs, classifica- 
tion in rates, and classification in 
amounts of inheritance; yet among 
such several classes is uniformity and 
no discrimination. 

In brief, one might present state- 
ments at considerable length to show 
that personal income taxation and the 
taxation of corporation privileges 
measured by net income would most 
likely be held constitutional in IIli- 
nois. But it might be much more diffi- 
eult to defend property tax offsets as 
a means of paying income taxes in 
part—because such a provision might 
involve principles of property tax- 
ation. 


Income Tax Yields 


A two per cent tax on the net tax- 
able income of corporations as deter- 
mined by the federal income tax law 
would exact about $16,000,000 an- 
nually from the corporations of Ili- 
nois. By income taxes on corporations 
New York obtains about $47,406,000 
yearly as well as many millions by 
other bases of corporate taxation; 
Wisconsin received $11,230,373 in 
1930 from corporate income taxes, 
and Massachusetts, over $13,000,000. 

A two per cent tax on the net tax- 
able income of individuals as simi- 
larly determined under the federal 
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law would yield about $34,000,000 in 
a normal business year in Illinois. If 
we should adopt a state income tax 
on personal income with the same 
high exemptions and low rates pro- 
vided by the normal tax under the 
federal law, the yield would be about 
$20,000,000 even though we ignored 
any surtax feature and failed to tax 
capital net gain. 

New York collected $82,000,000 by 
personal income taxes in 1930; Wis- 
consin, nearly $9,000,000; Massachu- 
setts, nearly $28,000,000. 


Wisconsin last year collected by 
personal income taxation a sum that 
‘‘averaged’’ $3.05 per capita of gen- 
eral population; a corresponding 
‘‘average’’ for the population of IIli- 
nois would have yielded $23,273,495. 
Similarly, the Massachusetts ‘‘aver- 
age’’ applied to Illinois would have 
produced $49,751,000; the New York 
‘*average’’ $49,676,000 ; and the Dela- 
ware ‘‘average’’ of $13.20 per capita 
of general population (raised pri- 
marily for schools) would have netted 
$100,724,632 in our State. 

Such sums are significant, surely. 
With such sources of revenue Illinois 
could finance her public institutions 
more adequately and also lighten the 
tax load upon realty. 
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Digest of Bills of Interest to the Schools 


N FEBRUARY 7, the official leg- 

islative representative of the 
L.S.T.A. sent to the legislative com- 
mittee of the association the first bul- 
letin of information concerning the 
situation at Springfield. Accompany- 
ing that bulletin was a very brief 
digest of the bills introduced up to 
that time having to do with schools or 
subjects related to our legislative pro- 
gram. 


Since the entire membership of our 
Association ought to keep informed 
on what legislation is being consid- 
ered by the General Assembly, we 
deem it worth while to publish that 
same digest here. 


Senate Bill 4, Thompson. Provides for 
an old age pension to assure indigent old 
people an income of $260 a year. In Sen- 
ate Committee on Judiciary. 

S. B. 48, Kessinger. Provides for 
state licensing, inspection and control 
of correspondence schools. In S. Com. 
on Education. 

§S. B. 49, McCauley. Provides for a tax 
on chain stores, proceeds to be turned 
into the state school fund. In S. Com. 
on Revenue. 


S. B. 56, Michel. Repeals school em- 


ployees pension act of 1895 for cities of 
over 100,000 population. This was sup- 


posed to be repealed and superseded by 
the act of 1903, but this bill assures re- 
peal. On third reading in House. 


Ss. B. 60, Michel. Amends playground 
act of 1921 to make it apply to cities 
over 500,000 population instead of 100,000, 
so as to omit Peoria. On third reading 
in House. 


S. B. 61, Michel. Amends special char- 
ter act of 1915, which gives special char- 
ter school districts power to borrow 
money and issue bonds, so as to make 
it apply to special charter districts under 
500,000 population instead of under 100,- 
000. On third reading in House. 

S. B. 62, Michel. Amends several sec- 
tions of the school law intended only for 
Chicago by changing application to cities 
over 500,000 population instead of 100,000 
so as to exclude Peoria. On third reading 
in House. 


S. B. 64, Michel. Amends public school 
employees pension act of 1913 by making 
it apply to cities over 500,000 population 
instead of 100,000. On third reading in 
House. 

S. B. 65, Michel. Repeals school em- 
ployees pension act of 1903, which has 
been superseded by a later act. On third 
reading in House. 

S. B. 68, Bohrer. Authorizes employ- 
ment of nurses by county board, school 
board, or city council, and limits such 
employment in the future to registered 


nurses certified by the Department of 
Registration and Education as qualified 
for public health nursing; provides that 
public health nurses now employed shall 
be certified merely upon application. In 
S. Com. on Public Health. 

S. B. 69, Lee. Provides that all special 
charter school districts shall provide an 
election polling place in every grade 
school in the district. In 8S. Com. on 
Education. 

S. B. 78, Lantz. Provides an income 
tax of 1 per cent on incomes up to $5,000; 
2 per cent on incomes from $5,000 to 
$10,000; and 3 per cent on incomes over 
$10,000. Exemptions: $1,000 for single 
persons; $2,000 for married persons; $500 
for each dependent. Proceeds are to be 
turned into state school fund. Provides 
for property tax offsets, which is not a 
good feature. In 8S. Com. on Revenue. 

This bill should receive our support 
even in its present form, and all the 
more enthusiastically if the offset pro- 
vision is amended out. 

S. B. 80, Huebsch. Validates school 
bonds issued prior to Feb. 1, 1931, al- 
though such bonds may raise the indebt- 
edness of the district above the statu- 
tory limitation of 2% per cent of assessed 
valuation. In 8S. Com. on Education. 

S. B. 81, Huebsch. Amends school bond 
registration act of 1927 so as to require 
a tax to pay school bonds in addition to 
the maximum tax now allowed in Section 
189 of the school law. In S. Com. on Edu- 
cation. 

House Bill 23, Rennick. Amends Sec. 
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126a of school law so as to require peti- 
tions of candidates for board members 
to file petitions 21 days before election 
instead of 20 days. In House Com. on 
Education. 

H. B. 26, Schnackenberg. Abolishes :he 
board of assessors in Cook County, pro- 
vides for a single county assessor ap- 
pointed by the president of the county 
board, and more clearly limits and de- 
fines the duties of the elective board of 
review. In Com. on Revenue. 

H. B. 28, Schnackenberg. Abolishes the 
present board of assessors and board of 
review in Cook County; provides for a 
board of assessment and revision of three 
members, one of whom is to be county 
assessor, and all appointed by the presi- 
dent of the county board. In H. Com. on 
Revenue. I believe this is the best bill 
that has yet appeared to do a very neces- 
sary thing for tax reform in Cook County. 
Why not do the same thing in every 
county? 

H. B. 34, Sparks. Clarifies Section 91 
of school law in regard to polling places 
and makes it apply only to high school 
districts. In H. Com. on Education. 

H. B. 35, Sparks. Amends Section 126 
of school law to provide for a polling 
place in each city, village, or incorpor- 
ated town in the school district. In H. 
Com. on Education. 

H. B. 49, Chynoweth. Same as S. B. 
69. In H. Com. on Education. 

H. B. 53, Gilmore. Provides that in 
each school district in which the state 
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owns land, a special apportionment be 
made to the district from the state school 
fund, and that this apportionment be 
equal to the school taxes on such land 
if it were privately owned. In H. Com. 
on Education. 


H. B. 83, Handy. Provides for a State 
Text Book Commission consisting of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
six other members to be appointed by 
the Governor to choose a list of text 
books for uniform use in the elementary 
schools of the state, to make contracts 
with publishers for furnishing such uni- 
form text books, and to prepare and have 
published at state expense a state course 
of study. In H. Com. on Education. 


H. B. 117, Buck. Amends Section 189% 
of school law to provide a special text 
book tax of 4 cents on the $100 of assessed 
valuation in school districts that have 
voted to supply free text books. In H. 
Com. on Education. I believe this is 
good as far as it goes in relieving the 
financial situation in some districts. 

H. B. 124, Fahy. Provides for a State 
Text Book Commission consisting of the 
Director of the Department of Registra- 
tion and Education and six others ap- 
pointed by the Governor to choose a uni- 
form list of textbooks for use in the ele- 
mentary schools of Illinois, and to make 
contracts for furnishing such books or 
to have them published by the State. In 
H. Com. on Education. 

H. B. 129, Harris. Provides that the 
Chicago board of education shall consist 
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of a president and four members elected 
by the people, the president to be paid 
$12,000 a year and each member $8,000 
a year. In H. Com. on Education. Chi- 
cago Division should instruct us. 

H. B. 133, Peffers. Appropriates $2,500 
to school district No. 131 of Aurora to 
cover excess cost of educating deaf, blind 
and delinquent children. In H. Com. on 
Appropriations. 

H. B. 155, Ickes. Validates increased 
school tax rates voted by districts under 
Act of 1927 since declared unconstitu- 
tional. In H. Com. on Judiciary. 

H. B. 156, Ickes. Validates certain 
other school tax rates voted prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1931. In H. Com. on Judiciary. 

H. B. 165, Soderstrom. Provides for 
financial relief of indigent old persons up 
to $360 a year. In H. Com. on Judiciary. 

H. B. 169, Vaughan. Amends Section 
91 of school law by omitting last sen- 
tence of Section 91 as amended in 1927, 
which sentence provides that the polls 
at school elections be open from noon 
until 7 o’clock P.M. In H. Com. on Edu- 
cation. 
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Small Boy—I don’t know exactly teach- 
er, but it can’t be very much. 


Teacher: “Harold, if you are always 
very polite to all your playmates, what 
will they think of you?” 

Harold: “Some of ’em would think 
they could lick me.” 
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Meeting of County Superintendents Association 


HE County Superintendents Associa- 

tion of Illinois met in the auditorium 
of the Centennial Building, Springfield, 
Illinois, December 29, 1930, at 1 P.M. 

County Supt. T. Arthur Simpson and 
his committee welcomed the County Su- 
perintendents and visitors. 

Vice President John H. Grigg of Hills- 
boro opened the meeting in the absence 
of President Claude V. Parsons of Gol- 
conda. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved. 

The first address of the meeting was 
given by County Supt. E. H. Lukenbill, 
Logan County, his subject being “Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle.” Mr. Lukenbill 
outlined the development of civilization 
that finally led to a form of education 
and the transmission of knowledge 
through writing and printing. He stated 
that reading is the most important sub- 
ject in our present day curriculum; and 
sketched the reforms in the teaching of 
reading since 1910 that have made neces- 
sary much supplementary material. He 
said, “All the reforms emphasize the 
value to the pupil of outside reading 
and the importance of school libraries. 
The library is the heart of the school.” 
Mr. Lukenbill developed an interesting 
account of the growth of the Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle and gave a num- 


ber of excellent reasons why this organ- 
ization should not be assimilated by the 
Illinois State Teachers Association. 


Supt. Walter E. Buck of Cass County 
followed with an address upon the sub- 
ject, “Teachers’ Reading Circle Work.” 
Mr. Buck stated that while we have in- 
creasing facilities for professional train- 
ing in our Normal Schools and Colleges, 
nevertheless an authoritative list of 
books for professional reading is neces- 
sary. This list is provided by our Illinois 
Teachers’ Reading Circle. Mr. Buck out- 
lined the satisfactory development of the 
Teachers’ Reading Circle and stated that 
it had been proposed to place this work 
under the control of the State Teachers 
Association. He said that while he held 
unbounded respect for the Secretary of 
the State Association, he found it difficult 
to see how a radical change in policy 
would improve present results. 


Supt. B. C. Moore, Eureka, Illinois, 
spoke on “The Larger School Unit.” Mr. 
Moore stated that a committee on the 
Larger Unit had been appointed by the 
I.S.T.A. and that the proposed bill would 
be presented for the approval of that 
body as a whole. He stressed the fact 
that the proposed law would not make 
necessary the closing of one-room schools. 
Mr. Moore mentioned briefly the County 
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School District and the County Board of 
Education provided for in this measure. 


The Illinois Farmers’ Institute was 
discussed by Mr. H. O. Allison, secretary 
of that body. Mr. Allison said that great- 
er efficiency was required on the farm 
to support our schools, roads, etc. He 
stated that a bill creating a Farmers’ 
Institute was signed June, 1925, and he 
spoke of the growth and activity of the 
organization. Mr. Allison assured us that 
agriculture will come back and said, “If 
you want a valuable possession, buy a 
good farm at the present low cost.” 


County Supt. Brigham of McLean 
County distributed the Treasurer’s report 
in printed form and presented all bills 
for the year to the secretary for auditing. 

County Supt. John E. Miller of Belle- 
ville, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, stated that his committee would 
report in a later meeting. 

As chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, Co. Supt. Walter E. Buck, read 
the following: 


We herein express our sincere con- 
gratulations to our worthy State Supt. 
of Public Instruction, Mr. Francis G. 
Blair, on his re-election to that office. 
We also express our congratulations to 
our worthy President, Mr. Claude V. 
Parsons, on his election to occupy an 
honored seat in the Congress of the 
United States. 

We wish to express our appreciation 
to our efficient officials, who have ren- 


(Concluded on Page 287) 
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WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


318 W. Washington St., 
14th St. & 7th Ave., Chicago 619 Chestnut St., 
New York City Philadelphia 
127 Federal St., 
Boston 
MILLS: Holyoke, Mass. 
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dered such excellent service during the 
A SPRING VACATION TOUR past year, and to the various commit- WHY NOT SEE EUROPE IN 19317 
Through Old Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois tees that have worked with untiring Join a small group of educated people 
Abr with “4 efforts for the success of our associa- oe c rg 4 tri Vw oe eat hotels, in 
aham Linco tion. telligent guides ¢ comfortable cars. 
A glorious journey through the country familiar to him 
during his youth and manhood. Crawfordsville, Bards- We heartily endorse all legislation BRANNAN TOURS 
town, Harrodsburg, Hodgenville, Flizabe' - Rockport, 
Gentryville, Vincennes, Vandalia, New Sal Spring: conducive to the progress and advance- 824 West 72nd Street Chicago 
norte "with Lined. points of historical interest. con ment of our public schools. 
rasnally Conducted Best of Hotels We express our appreciation to the 
1m LINVILLE, WOGLE-SPEAnS TOURS legislative committee of the Hlinots 
, treet, » Htinols State Teachers Association for the & 
advanced steps which have been See EUROPE 6 5 
brought about in our educational sys- 12 Countries—¢2 Days—All Expenses 
~~ tem through their service. piest travel ay ever efssed ipetates ag B Rest 
Delicious We pledge our loyalty and co-opera- [fad ius, Auetria, Hangar. Ox for assertive crore o 
tion to all measures for the promotion this and other popular-priced tours. ‘or Booket 'T 
id D ink of better schools. We heartily endorse MENTOR TOURS ™ Sek Sere = alice, 
Ci 7 & the proposed change in our state Pen- ~ 
aha jy sion and Retirement Law. & 
wet out ty A The Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle Snel — 
€7720ns had its beginning in the Illinois Teach- 
Here is a real body-building sub- ers’ Reading Circle and was operated 
yeecanrnamben mes hae ane in its early years by the Teachers’ May we send you 
a ma ofrefreshing Reading Circle Board of Directors. : 
This board was chosen by the County free copies of the 
Superintendents Section until the divi- 
cea ae ae me 5 sion was made when the Principals NCW P r octer & Gamble 
Two tablespoonfuls of Horsford’s will serve Section assumed direction of the Pu- 


sagiees olfdunetenamatanchaitionans ils’ Reading Circle. Educational Bulletins ? 


Both Circles are now governed by 
their respective Boards of Directors, a 
majority of whose elective members 


Bulletins for 1931 appear in two 
editions. 


| (. reste i | | ~ are chosen by the County Superinten- ‘The first describes The Cleanliness 
Acid 


Mitty pinite 


dents Section of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. 

Since the county superintendents of 
schools are ex-officio managers of the 


Crusade material and other related 


educational and recreational projects. 
re-edited by Dr. Bonser of Columbia 


Pupils’ Reading Circle in their respec- ae ie ° y 4 p age a = 

tive counties, and since they are the rom 

officials who are authorized to renew through high school. For high school 

and register teachers’ certificates under grades there is included special proj- 

the State Certificating Law, after pass- ect work in history, geography, in- 

ing judgment upon the teacher's effi- dustrial geography, industrial arts, 

ciency, we feel that the present man- and home economics. 

— = beter — engage The other describes material of par- 
conus . nue as a ticular interest to Home Economics 


t, d irecti f the C t 
MORRISON ___J]__ SBurerintendents Section of the 18.7.4. teachers. It also lists material for 
special uses which would be difficult 


The success of both Circles in recent 








HOTEL years, when measured in terms of ‘'° classify under specific headings. 
Corner Madison and Clark Sts. growth and service, fully warrants our Please use the coupon below in re- 
position. questing bulletins. 
Watter E. Buck, Chairman 
E. E. Harris 
Cora B. RrMan Procrer & Gamste, Educational Dept. 331-A 
M. L. Hunt Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me— 
The above resolutions were unanimous- Bulletin No. 1 (Cleanliness Crusade, etc.) 
ly approved by the Association. Bulletin No. 2 (Home Economics) 


The Nominating Committee composed 
of Superintendents B. F. Holscher, E. M. Name. 22... ‘ 
Harris, and L. W. Brown, recommended 











the following officers: School 
John F. Grigg, Montgomery County,  Gpreer 
’ allest otel president; Irving T. Pearson, Winne- 
World o Tol ast BS bago County, vice president; Mary B. City State 





McQuade, Clinton County, secretary; 
1,950 Rooms, $2.50 up Wm. B. Brigham, McLean County, treas- seen 





urer. 

Every room is outside, with pri- 

vate bath, reaning iee-water, be6- The election of these officers was oe Batten ag a ee. 
head reading | lamp, ond Servider unanimous. the Seventh Annual Competition for 
of its “grille” feature, The Mor- There being no further business, the ae ee a ae As y= 
| Is closer than any other meeting adjourned. teresting material for the use of soap 
otel in Chicago to stores, offices, sculpture as recreational projects in 
theatres and railroad stations. Respectfully submitted, — v4 pie = be sent upon 

FLorence L. McGaveuey, Secretary. 
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I. S. T. A. Board Meeting 


HE Board of Directors of the 

1.8.T.A. met in the Morrison Hotel 
in Chicago at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon of January 30, 1931. 

The meeting was calied to order by 
the president, Mr. John A. Hayes. 
The roll call showed that the other 
directors were all present as follows: 
G. O. Smith, J. R. Skiles, Mrs. F. 
Blanche Preble, and N. M. Mason. 
There were present also Treasurer 
Charles McIntosh and Secretary R. C. 
Moore. Upon motion the reading of 
the minutes of the preceding meeting 
was dispensed with, since these min- 
utes had been published in the I.1I- 
Nots TEACHER. 

The president then announced the 
appointment of committees in accord- 
ance with the directions and resolu- 
tions voted at the December meeting 
of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion. He announced the five special 
committees he was authorized to ap- 
point as follows: 


Committee Appointments 


Committee on Redivisioning Northeast 
Part of the State: 

August Maue, Chairman, Co. Supt. 
of Schools, Joliet; O. A. Towns, Prin- 
cipal of High School, Reddick; C. H. 
Root, Co. Supt. of Schools, Morris; 
Wm. W. Meyer, Supt. of Schools, 
Harvard; Jesse Smith, Supt. of 
Schools, Highland Park. 

Committee to Investigate Group Insur- 
ance and Credit Unions: 

F. Blanche Preble, Chairman, 10855 
Vernon Ave., Chicago; Anthony Mid- 
dleton, Prin. of Harrison School, Peo- 
ria; Roy V. Jordan, Supt. of Schools, 
Centralia. 

Committee on Relation of Reading Circles 
to LS.T.A.: 

K. D. Waldo, Chairman, Supt. of 
Schools, Aurora; Orville T. Bright, 
Supt. of Schools, Dolton; Justin 
Washburn, Co. Supt. of Schools, Rock 
Island; Lewis V. Morgan, Co. Supt. 
of Schools, Wheaton; W. W. McCul- 
loch, Co. Supt. of Schools, Pontiac. 

Committee on Compulsory Teaching of 
Representative Government: 

E. C. Fisher, Chairman, Supt. of 
Schools, Peoria ; Catherine Baird, 3206 
Ainslie Ave., Chicago; L. A. Tuggle, 
Co. Supt. of Schools, Danville. 

Committee on Presentation of Gavel to 
Willis A. Sutton: 

Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, Chair- 
man, 4152 West End Ave., Chicago; 
James E. Armstrong, Secy. Principals 
Club, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 

President Hayes also announced 
that he had appointed Mr. Floyd T. 
Goodier to act as chairman of the 
Committee on Larger District Unit 
for this year and reappointed Mr. 
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E. O. May to serve on that committee 
until the end of 1934. 

Mr. N. M. Mason, chairman of the 
Committee on State Schoo! Fund, ten- 
dered his resignation from that posi- 
tion. Upon motion and vote his resig- 
nation was accepted, whereupon 
President Hayes appointed Mr. J. B. 
MeManus as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on State School Fund for this year 
and reappointed Mr. E. H Lukenbill 
to serve until December 1934. 

As members of the Committee on 
Teacher Training the president ap- 
pointed the following: L. W. Wil- 
liams, ’34, U. of I. High School, Ur- 
bana; Howard S. Walker, ’34, Supt. 
of Schools, Carlyle; Leilah Emerson, 
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John A. Strong, Principal of Nobel 
School, Chicago; P. H. Hellyer, ’34, 
Co. Supt. of Schools, Lewiston. The 
president announced that W. P. Mor- 
gan is chairman of that committee 
and will continue to serve for this 
year. Upon motion duly seconded and 
carried by unanimous vote the above 
appointments were ratified by the 
Board of Directors. 

It was decided to hold the next an- 
nual meeting of the Association in 
Springfield on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, Dec. 28, 29 and 30, 1931. 

The matter of appointment of dele- 
gates to the N. E. A. was next con- 
sidered. After some discussion the 
secretary was directed to write to the 



































34, 407 Kelsey St., Bloomington; presidents of the several divisions 
ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
January 27, 1931 
GENERAL FUND 
Reseipte: . 
Dec. 15, 1930—Balance cash on hand... $22,071.35 
Dec. 30, 1930—Receipts, State Meeting. ee Se 91.00 
Dues of members... pe ee RS 4.00 
Subscription Ill. Teacher. sinahepietikotabtsalidctnied Sibaun 2.00 
EE I LEE MOOT, I 5.00 
Refund—Miss Fahey . Ee ee Ses 4.66 
From Building Fund—Paid on loan. eeeeeennnn 1,012.94 
MMII . isiinssisiiasiiasiensnesosonsistouneiaaeeie $23,190.95 
Disbursements 
Orders 1-80 Inc. (Except 31)................ $10,760.34 
og A OR  , Dh 128.87 
ea ae ee 5,000.00 
MI Gide aichebensisninsincniutbigaganetnioasoeguee ena $15,889.21 
a. TAR, TAI I ia ceetieeccssesencnenctlllliemeens nhac eat ot 7,301.74 
Total Disbursement and Balance................ $23,190.95 
| Resources—General Fund 
fC EE | Eee $ 7,301.74 
ae SE EERE a 7,000.00 
Note—East Central. oe ees Pe ee Se 2,488.00 
Chee om te al, = See $16,789.74 
BUILDING FUND 
Receipts 
Te. BD, TOD me annette ss ececcescerceees atest nese Sadigoen $ 5,000.00 
Jan. 3, 1931—Donation—Northwestern Division ............................. 1,000.00 
Jan. 26, 1931—Donation—Southeastern Division 200.00 
Jan. 3, 1931—Interest—Marshall Field ...........00000000000-... a are 67.50 
Jan. 27, 1931—Loan—General Frurmd oon... esc ecccecccececeecceee scececceeeee 2,542.48 
Oe erg hae Gael $ 8,809.98 
Disbursements 
Dec. 15, 1930—Loan from General Fund... cece $ 3,555.42 
Dec. 22, 1930—Orier 31—Clarence C. Hahn . 4,706.62 
(Payment on Building Contract) 
Tam. BB. 19B1—Ordew O6-—C. We Wien nanan cain cnc csncccecc besecteesicconseinescesecss os 547.94 
(Payment on plumbing and heating) 
- gps A ee Sys $ 8,809.98 
Resources—Building Fund 
Bonds held as part of fund (face value)... $15,000.00 
Spent on office building to date... 34,186.74 
I ca ccatsintinigiallcvtenawttiscdabton $49,186.74 
Amount of loan—General Fund... 2,542.48 
Net resources Building Fund... $46,644.26 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES McINnTosH, Treasurer 
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asking each of them to nominate one 
person to be considered for appoint- 
ment by the Board of Directors at 
the meeting in April or May, or to 
notify the secretary of the one chosen 
at the division meeting for such ap- 
pointment. 

The directors next discussed the 
advisability of having the second 
story of the new administration build- 
ing in Springfield finished except for 
the partitions. It was decided to have 
this done if it could be done at rea- 
sonable cost, and the matter was left 
for investigation as to such cost. 

Treasurer McIntosh then submitted 
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the report of the present status of the 
finances of the Association, which ap- 
pears on page 288. 


This report was accepted and placed 
on file as a part of the minutes of the 
meeting. The treasurer then asked for 
advice in regard to keeping the build- 
ing fund and the general fund in 
separate bank accounts. He explained 
that there would be some difficulty in 
doing this since the two funds were 
now practically merged into one until 
separated as expenditures. It was de- 
cided to leave the funds on deposit 
as they have been. 
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All decisions were made by motion 
duly seconded and carried by unani- 
mous vote of the Board. The meeting 
adjourned at 1:10 P.M. 


R. C. Moore, Secretary. 





Until the public school system is organ- 
ized in such a way that every teacher has 
some regular and representative way in 
which he or she can register judgment on 
matters of educational importance, with 
the assurance that this judgment will 
somehow affect the school system, the as- 
sertion that the present system is not, 
from the internal standpoint, democratic, 
seems to be justified —Dr. Jonn Dewey. 





LADIES’ FULL FASHIONED SILK STOCKINGS TO TEACHERS 
AT NEW LOWER WHOLESALE PRICES 
Because you are a teacher we offer you our stockings by box of 3 pais at 
Strictly Wholesale—Saving you One-Third on Your Stocking Bills 
New spring hosiery colors are now in stock, as well as the present season's popular 
neutral colors. 
ALL NUMBERS ARE FULL FASHIONED AND MADE WITH SLENDER 


46—Service weight, short lisle top, lisle sole, 42 gauge... 
No. 35—Silk to top chiffon, silk plaited foot, toe guard, 42 gaug 


37—Dul! sheer chiffon—picot top, curved sole, 45 gauge. 
. 89—GRENADINE (crepe) picot top sheer chiffon 36-32 twist... 

48—Extra sheer cobwebby chiffon—picot top, silk curved sole, 48 gauge..3 pr. 
. 50—Out Size—lisle top, medium service weight, 42 gauge, sizes 

9% to ll 

. 55—Out Size—lisle top, service weight, 45 gaug*, sizes 9% to 11 ' 

No money with order—We ship subject to your approval and charge to your 

account—You pay 30 days later. 
New color card and complete descriptive list on request. Write for it today. 


Men’s Socks—Boys’ Sport Stockings—Girls’ Stockings 
“DE LUXE HOSIERY,” 404 So. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 










The Exclusive Choice 
of the 
Illinois State Teachers Association 


In Chicago THE DRAKE is the Associa- 
tion’s official choice. Its delightful location 
by Lake Michigan and its accessibility to 
all places of interest combine well with its 
refined and luxurious atmosphere. Excellent 
cuisine, courteous service and brilliant social 
activities make THE DRAKE attractive to 
teachers stopping in Chicago. 
























Write or wire for reservations 


™m DRAKE 


North Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO : 









SUMMER SESSION 
University of California 


University of California Tour 


A Special Trip at a Special Price 


Eight weeks of study and travel, which include the follow- 
ing: The Grand Canyon; Los Angeles and vicinity; San 
Francisco and the Bay region; six weeks at the University 
of California in Berkeley; 800 miles on the water; 600 miles 
of automobile sight-seeing; Portland; Seattle; Victoria: 
Vancouver; Lake Louise, Banff; St. Paul. 

If you are interested and wish detailed information address 


F. J. KIRKER, Conductor 
6440 WORNALL ROAD KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















“EO A. CONVENTION | 
N. E. A. fos ANGELES 
3 All Expense—Personally Conducted 
s ‘Illinois sn Michigan Friends from 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 


$158.00 


From Chicago 
‘and return 


Iowa 


Ohio 





and return 


INCLUDING 
All transportation, meals, 13 nights in hotels, 
rooms with private baths, all sightseeing, special 
entertainment, handling of baggage. 


Included in this wonderful itinerary: 


Springfield and Lincoln’s home; St. Louis, attending 
Municipal Opera; Hot Springs National Park; Dallas and Fort 
Worth; Carlsbad Cavern (Eighth wonder of the world); El Paso; 
Juarez, in old Mexico; Tucson and Phoenix, in old Arizona: 
7 Days in Los Angeles; San Francisco; Salt Lake City; Royal 
Gorge; Colorado Springs; Pike’s Peak. 

ree weeks of travel at a cost never offered 
before, party limited. 


Sponsored By 
Chicago & Alton Ry.; Missouri Pac. Ry.; Southern 
Pac. Ry.; Texas & Pacific Ry.; Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 
(The coupon below brings full particulars) 
GEO. W. POWERS, 
Director of Transportation, 
111 W. Washington, Chicago. 


I am interested in N.E.A. trip. Please send illustrated booklet. 
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Roll of Important Committees of Legislature 


OST of the important decisions in re- 

gard to bills pending in the legisla- 
ture are made in the committees to which 
they are referred. Nearly all the bills in 
which teachers are directly interested 
will be referred to a few committees,— 
namely, the committees on appropria- 
tions, education, and revenue. Therefore, 
teachers should know who are on those 
committees, and we are giving lists of 
them here. The numbers refer to the 
districts represented. 


Committees of the Senate 


Education: A. S. Cuthbertson, 38, 
Chairman; Charles W. Baker, 10; James 
J. Barbour, 6; Richard J. Barr, 41; Fior- 
ence Fifer Bohrer, 26; Martin R. Carlson, 
33; Henry M. Dunlap, 24; John R. Hamil- 
ton, 34; Arthur A. Huebsch, 7; Harold C. 
Kessinger, 14; Simon E. Lantz, 16; 
Charles E. Lee, 28; James B. Leonardo, 
17; Noah M. Mason, 39; Wm. R. Me- 
Cauley, 46; Richard R. Meents, 20; Arth- 
ur A. Miles, 48; Ray Paddock, 8; Adel- 
bert H. Roberts, 3; Guy L. Smith, 40; 
Charles H. Thompson, 51; Harry Wilson, 
44; Harry G. Wright, 35; Thomas J. 
Courtney, 11; James H. Felts, 50; W. L. 
Finn, 42; R. V. Graham, 19; Frank J. 
Huckin, 25; E. P. Kline, 49; Joseph Men- 
del, 2; James O. Monroe, 47. 


Revenue: Earl B. Searcy, Chairman, 
45; Chas. W. Baker, 10; Jas. J. Barbour, 
6; Richard J. Barr, 41; Florence Fifer 


Bohrer, 26; Martin R. Carlson, 33; An- 
drew S. Cuthbertson, 38; Henry M. Dun- 
lap, 24; Clinton L. Ewing, 43; Thos. P. 
Gunning, 37; John R. Hamilton, 34; Louis 
H. Hanna, 32; Arthur A. Huebsch, 7; 
Harold C. Kessinger, 14; Simon E. Lantz, 
16; Chas. E. Lee, 28; Jas. B. Leonardo, 
17; Noah M. Mason, 39; Wm. R. Mc- 
Cauley, 46; Richard R. Meents, 20; Jo 
seph L. Meyers, 12; Epler C. Mills, 30; 
Ray Paddock, 8; Daniel A. Serritella, 1; 
Chas. H. Thompson, 51; Harry Wilson, 
44; Roy C. Woods, 5; Harry G. Wright, 
35; J. Leroy Adair, 36; John Broderick, 
27; Wm. F. Gillmeister, 23; R. V. Graham, 
19; Peter P. Kielminski, 15; E. P. Kline, 
49; Francis J. Loughran, 13; Frank Mc- 
Dermott, 4; Joseph Mendel, 2; Edward 
P. O’Grady, 29. 

Appropriations: Harry G. Wright, 
Chairman, 35; C. W. Baker, 10; James 
J. Barbour, 6; Richard J. Barr, 41; Flor- 
ence Fifer Bohrer, 26; Martin R. Carlson, 
83; Andrew S. Cuthbertson, 38; Henry 
M. Dunlap, 24; Louis H. Hanna, 32; 
Arthur A. Huebsch, 7; Simon #Z. Lantz, 
16; Chas. E. Lee, 28; James B. Leonardo, 
17; Wm. R. McCauley, 46; Richard R. 
Meents, 20; Joseph L. Meyers, 12; Victor 
P. Michel, 18; Arthur A. Miles, 48; Ray 
Paddock, 8; Epler C. Mills, 30; Adelbert 
H. Roberts, 3; Earl B. Searcy, 45; Guy L. 
Smith, 40; Chas. H. Thompson, 51; Harry 
Wilson, 44; Roy C. Woods, 5; J. Leroy 
Adair, 36; John Broderick, 27; Patrick 


Hote. Pere MARQUETTE 





LINOIS 


—_._ 


ORIA 





Ee PEGG 


\ TY oy ain aye 
uy | ht pF _ 





Down State's Largest and Finest Hotel 


500 Rooms 


1 Person + + 


2 Persons + + 


+ 500 Baths 


$2.50 to $5.00 
$4.00 to $8.00 


Sample Room + + $4.00 to $6.00 


H. Edgar Gregory, Manager + 


400 Car Garage 
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Carroll, 9; Thos. J. Courtney, 11; Jas. H. 
Felts, 50; Dr. W. L. Finn, 42; Frank Mc- 
Dermott, 4; Joseph Mendel, 2; John R. 
Hamilton, 34. 


Committees of the House 

Education: R. G. Soderstrom, Chair- 
man, 39; Benjamin S. Adamowski, 25; 
Wm. Z. Black, 24; Geo. W. Blackwell, 1; 
Thos. A. Bolger, 8; John F. Brewster, 34; 
Gordon W. Childers, 26; W. C. Chyno- 
weth, 28; Jas. Curran, 15; Mary David- 
son, 32; W. O. Edwards, 22; Sol Handy, 
34; J. W. Harris, 21; Anna Wilmarth 
Ickes, 7; Carl J. Jobst, 18; John M. Lee, 
11;.F. W. Lewis, 48; J. W. Lewis, 24; 
H. M. Luckey, 22; Harry M. McCaskrin, 
33; J. E. McMackin, 42; E. W .Mureen, 
43; Schaefer O. Neill, 47; Sidney Parker, 
46; Josephine Perry, 5; John F. Petit, 
14; Joseph L. Rategan, 21; Thos. P. Sin- 
nett, 33; Truman A. Snell, 38; H. D. 
Sparks, 40; M. S. Sullivan, 31; Schuyler 
B. Vaughan, 47; John L. Walker, 41; 
Elbert Waller, 44; E. C. Wilson, 29; Robt. 
M. Woodward, 29. 

Appropriations: Homer J. Tice, Chair- 
man, 30; John Acker, 12; Henry C. Allen, 
35; A. L. Auth, 27; Edwin B. Bederman, 
25; M. E. Bray, 38; W. C. Chynoweth, 28; 
Chas. Coia, 17; Roy A. Corzine, 40; James 
Curran, 15; John P. Devine, 35; Michael 
R. Durso, 29; Michael Fahy, 16; Chas. 
D. Franz, 12; John C. Garriott, 13; Wm. 
J. Gormley, 9; LeRoy M. Green, 10; Mich- 
ael F. Hennebry, 41; Frank Holten, 49; 
David Hunter, Jr., 10; Michael L. Igoe, 5; 
Wm. H. Jackson, 37; Carl J. Jobst, 18; 
G. J. Johnson, 26; Thos. P. Keane, 23; 
Wm. E. King, 3; A. B. Lager, 42; Wm. J. 
Lawler, 45; John M. Lee, 11; J. W. Lewis, 
34; Martin B. Lohmann, 30; H. M. 
Luckey, 22; Richard J. Lyons, 8; Roger 
F. Little, 24; Chas. F. Malloy, 47; Frank 
A. McCarthy, 14; David H. McClugage, 
18; George Garry Noonan, 3; T. J. 
O’Brien, 21; Thos. J. O’Grady, 4; Edward 
M. Overland, 23; Joseph Perina, 15; Wm. 
W. Powers, 13; Claude L. Rew, 51; Rollo 
R. Robbins, 32; Solomon P. Roderick, 19; 
Arthur Roe, 40 Ed Ryan, 48; Frank Ryan, 
2; Henry F. Scarborough, 36; Elmer J. 
Schnackenberg, 13; Clinton Searle, 33; 
Thos. P. Sinnett, 33; R. G. Soderstrom, 
39; H. D. Sparks, 40; T. J. Sullivan, 45; 
Chas. M. Turner, 16; Schuylet B. 
Vaughan, 47; John L. Walker, 41; Wm. 
J. Warfield, 5; Robt. Whiteley, 38; Elmer 
Wilson, 20. 

Revenue: Leroy M. Green, Chairman, 
10; A. L. Auth, 27; Thos. A. Bolger, 8; 
James P. Boyle, 4; P. J. Breen, 22; Car- 
roll Bush, 36; Ralph E. Church, 6; Chas. 
Coia, 17; Leo D. Crowley, 18; Fred Bes- 
told, 16; Geo. W. Blackwell, 1; Luther B. 
Bratton, 20; Joseph H. Donahue, 6; Mich- 
ael R. Durso, 29; J. W. Harris, 21; Mich- 
ael F. Hennebry, 41; Henry G. Hawkin- 
son, 43; Chas. J. Jenkins, 3; Thos. P. 
Keane, 23; Chas. J. Kribs, 44; Roger F. 
Little, 24; Albert J. Mancin, 2; David H. 
McClugage, 18; Edward M. Overland, 23; 
Thos. J. O’Brien, 21; Raymond T. 
O’Keefe, 25; Josephine Perry, 5; Joseph 
L. Rategan, 21; Elmer J. Schnackenberg, 
13; Pierce L. Shannon, 31; David I. Swan- 
son, 11; Wm. G. Thon, 23; Chas. M. 
Turner, 16; Wm. J. Warfield, 5. 
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Bloomington and Normal Merchants 
WHO INVITE TEACHER PATRONAGE 


Central Division L $.T. A. Annual Meeting, March 20, 21 
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LEE DeVARY CO. . Smart Footwear 
Delicious Toasted Sandwiches for the Miss and Matron 
SALES . Srat ) SERVICE Crispy Salads BUNNELL BROS. 
Refreshing Drinks Expert Shoo Fitters 
NORMAL, ILL SOUTH SIDE SQUARE 
+ | GREEN GOBLIN — 
B. L. HAMILL PRINTING CO. SWEET SHOP Tie Bit oll 
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O. B. Willis, Prop. R. B. Smith, Mgr. 
pean Plan 


PHOENIX HOTEL 
60 MODERN ROOMS 
312-314 NORTH MAIN 


RATES $1.00, $1.50 
Bloomington, Dl. 








A. LIVINGSTON & SONS 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
SOUTH SIDE SQUARE 


The Dominant Style and Quality 
Store of Bloomington 


CORN BELT NURSERY 
Bloomington, Il. 

Call at our Retail Store located on 
JEFFERSON at EAST ST. 
opposite Postoffice and inspect our 
complete line of nursery stock 
at reduced prices 


THINK FIRST OF WARDS 
Visit 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 

The Complete Department Store 
510-12 N. MAIN 8T. 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Now showing new spring fashions and 
men’s wear at the lowest quality prices 
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EAST SIDE SQUARE 
“The Most Beautiful Store 
in Central Illinois” 

We specialize in the foot that is 

Hard to Fit 


M. J. COX SHOE CO. 


MOBERLY & KLENNER 
HOME 


of 
KUPPENHEIMER CLOTHES 
111 N. MAIN 








CHAS. L. MILLER 
Diamonds and Watches 
118 W. FRONT 
Second Door from Corner 


42 Years Selling Dependable 


SMITH PRINTING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
Specializing in 
JOB PRINTING 


110-112 W. GROVE 
Telephone 3209 





Merchandise , 


BANKERS GARAGE 
405 WEST FRONT ST. 
Storage and Repairing 
Towing and Floating 
Washing and Simonizing 


Phone 4568 Bloomington 








PANTAGRAPH 
Printing & Stationery 
Company 


Bloomington 
Illinois 


THE 
DAILY 
PANTAGRAPH 


Central Illinois’ Home Newspaper 
Since 1846 








KINLOCK-BLOOMINGTON 
TELEPHONE Co. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 











IN BLOOMINGTON IT’S 


Illinois State Teachers 
WELCOME TO BLOOMINGTON 
DINE AT 
ARLINGTON CAFETERIA 
ARLINGTON HOTEL 
Full Course Dinner, 49c, or ala carte 








YATES CO. 
CHRYSLER and PLYMOUTH 
Sales and Service 
Complete Service On All Cars 
Phone 649 701 N. MAIN 








YOURS FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 
UNITED PHOTO SHOP 
E. M. Moore, Photographer 
503 N. MAIN ST. 


Phone 1918 Bloomington, Ill. 


RED WING 


CAFE 
Bloomington’s Best 
218 N. Center 
West Side Square 








Welcome Illinois Teachers 
ULBRICH JEWELRY CO. 
DIAMONDS WATCHES 


JEWELRY 
CENTER AT JEFFERSON 
Bloomington, Il. 








TRANSPORTATION 


(LLINOIS 
{ POWER AND LIGHT] 


i ELECTRIC 





SERVICE gg 


SECURITIES 


STEAM HEAT 


THE LARGEST BOOK STOCK 
To Be Found In Central Illinois 
Miscellaneous books, school books, 
school supplies 
Mail Orders Solicited 


& CO. 


WEST SIDE SQUARE 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 


Nothing Over 
10 CENTS 


301-3-5 N. MAIN ST. 











McLELLAN STORES CO. 
5c to $1.00 Merchandise 
203 N. MAIN 8ST. 
Bloomington, Ill. 








ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS 











hit on a RS 
BLOOMINGTON 


SE DECATUR - ILL. 


Ulbrich & Kraft 


“Smart Styles for Men” 
Society Brand Clothes 
114 CENTER 8ST. 








QUALITY FOOTWEAR 
Fitted By X-Ray 
GERHART’S 


116 Center Street 








BLOOMINGTON’S LEADING 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


“Newmarket 


Moe [ngsteel Ge ~ Department Store 


Center and Front Streets 





a, 








Garments Made To Order 
Remodeling, Repairing, Storage 
Phone 752-L 
MADAME JANDA 


EXPERT FURRIER 
EVERYTHING IN FURS 
110 N. Center St. Bloomington, Til. 
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105 E. Front St. Bloomington, Illinois 


213 N. Main St. 219 N. Main St. 


























HOTEL ROGERS 
150 ROOMS 


Rooms—$1.50 and Up 
GOOD COFFEE SHOP 


SEIBEL BROS. 
MILLINERY SPECIALISTS 
110 MAIN ST. 











FLEMING 
MOTOR SALES COMPANY 


STUDEBAKER & PIERCE ARROW 
DISTRIBUTORS 


401 W. WASHINGTON 8T. 
Telephone 628 Bloomington, Ill. 











THE HARMON TIRE CoO. 


FOR 
GOODRICH Tires and Tubes 
and Tire Repairs 
313-315 8S. MAIN 


Phone 805 Bloomington, Tl. 


If It’s Done By HEAT 
It Can Be Done Better With Gas 


UNION 
GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 











CAT’N FIDDLE 
We Serve the Best Hot Plate Lunch 
11:00-2:00 
Delicious Luncheons 


Home Made Candies 
117 N. MAIN 











THE 
FAMOUS DRESS SHOPPE 
Invite You to Visit Their Shoppe 
Dresses, Coats, Hose, Lingerie 
and All Accessories 
$15.00 Up 


108 MAIN 8ST. oomington, Ill. 


QUALITY CAFE 


414 ‘N. MAIN 
QUALITY FOOD 
and 


EVERYTHING IN SEASON 











A. WASHBURN 
& SONS 


Florists 
318 N. MAIN ST. 











BINDEX PASTE 
$1.78 PER GALLON 
Only Paste Guaranteed to Hold 
Crepe Paper, Leather, etc. 
BOOK NOOK 


Normal, Ill. 

















Louis E. Wollrab Mrs. John A. Beck 
Clarence K. Jacobssen 


JOHN A. BECK COMPANY 


FUNERAL SERVICE AMBULANCE 
116 sourTm many STREET 


one 
Bloomington, Illinois 


We Feature SPODE 
A Store Full of Gifts 
406 N. MAIN 8T. 


HALLS COFFEE SHOP iF HE CANNOT : 
our toca rinter canno rint 
HOME — PIES yet high Foon gan: i 
WE CAN 
GOOD COFFEE Write for Samples and Prices 
HALLS COFFEE SHOP C. A. BURNER, Printer 
NORMAL 
When Here Visit Welcome To 
THE CHINA STORE, INC. ENGLISH KITCHEN 
Everything in China and Glassware RESTAURANT 


lll NORTH 8ST. 
in Business District 
Normal, Tl. 














4-Square Insurance 
Automobile Life Accident 
State 
Farm Insurance Companies 
Bloomington, Illinois 


BROWN’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ELMER L. HUBBLE, Pres. 
Teachers of the Central District will 
receive a cordial welcome 
at our school 








526 N. MAIN ST. Bloomington, Il. 








Phones 6000, 1626 


raunpry PARIS oxzixixc 


WARD BROS. 
Bloomingtor Normal 
412 N. MAIN 8T. 
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Summary of Proposed Pension Bill 


With a Series of Questions and Answers on the Bill and 
Tables With Illustrative Examples 


Prepared by the Pension Committee of I. S.T. A. 


HE proposed Bill would have for 

its object the superseding of the 

present Illinois State Teachers’ 

Pension and Retirement System 
by a new Illinois State Teachers’ Pension 
and Retirement System which would be 
properly financed. It would also include 
the consolidation of the system with the 
Peoria Public School Teachers’ Pension 
and Retirement System and the State 
Institutions Teachers’ Pension and Re- 
tirement System, either or both, if such 
consolidation be deemed advisable. 

Because of the prevailing sentiment to 
wards consolidation at the present time, 
the plan submitted herein will be written 
as if the consolidation of all three sys- 
tems was agreed upon. 
Superseding of Present Systems 
The proposed system would supersede 

the present systems beginning January 1, 
1932. The present acts would be in full 
force until such date. The present boards 
of trustees would remain in charge of 
their respective systems until such date. 
They would then transfer their assets to 
the State Treasurer as custodian of the 
New System, and the present systems 
would then cease to exist. 


Transfer of Rights of Present Pensioners 

Pensions granted prior to January 1, 
1932, would be paid, beginning January 
1, 1932, from the funds of the New Sys- 
tem. All such pensions would be of the 
amounts allowed under the present acts. 


Deductions From Salaries in the 
Proposed System 

Deductions from salaries in the pro- 
posed system would consist of amounts 
equal to three and one-fourth per cent of 
salaries, for pension purposes, an amount 
estimated at not to exceed one-fourth of 
one per cent for disability purposes; and 
an amount estimated at not to exceed one- 
eighth of one per cent for expense of ad- 
ministration purposes, making three and 
five-eighths per cent of salaries in all. In 
the amounts to be deducted, the only vari- 
ants would be for disability and expense 
of administration purposes and for these, 
it is believed that the estimated amounts 

would prove to be entirely adequate. 


When Deductions From Salaries Under the 
Proposed System Would Begin 
Deductions from salaries as required 
by the proposed system would begin as 
of July 1, 1931. 
When Pension Payments Under the 
Proposed System Would Begin 
Pension payments according to ihe 
provisions of the proposed plan would be- 
gin as of January 1, 1932. 
Classes of Teachers in the Proposed 


System 
In the proposed system, teachers woald 
be divided into two classes, namely, Pres- 


ent Employee Teachers and Future En- 
trant Teachers. 

Present Employee Teachers would be 
teachers in the service for the part of the 
school year between July 1, 1931, and De- 
cember 31, 1931, unless absent because 
of leave of absence or on account of sick- 
ness, who were in the service at the close 
of the school year immediately preceding 
July 1, 1931, or on leave of absence or 
absent because of sickness on such date. 

Future Entrant Teachers would be 
those who would enter the service on or 
after July 1, 1931, or those who would 
re-enter the service on or after such date 
but who do not satisfy the requirements 
for classification as present employees. 


Term “Teacher” Defined 

The term “teacher” in the proposed sys- 
tem would mean all teachers, superin- 
tendents, assistant superintendents, sup- 
ervisors, inspectors, assistant teachers, 
principals and presidents who may be em- 
ployed in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict or in any state educational, correct- 
ional or charitable institution (excepting 
the University of Illinois) supported 
wholly or in part by public moneys of 
this State, or in the State Department of 
Education of this State. Also all persons 
now covered by pension legislation in the 
three systems stated hereinbefore who are 
not included in the above classification. 

Salary Basis for Proposed System 

In the proposed system the word “sal- 
ary” would mean in every instance, the 
actual compensation received by the 
teacher during any school year while the 
actual compensation is under $2,500 per 
year, and would mean $2,500 per year 
when the actual compensation is $2,500 
per year or over. Deductions from salar- 
ies and payments for pension, disability 
and expense of administration purposes 
would be on this Salary basis. 


Classes of Benefits in Proposed System 

The proposed system would offer two 
classes of benefits, namely, pensions for 
teachers, and disability benefits for 
teachers. 

Provisions regarding payments of such 
benefits will be discussed later. 
Pensions Provided on Accumulation Basis 

In the proposed system, all pensions 
would be provided on the accumulation 
basis as follows: Amounts equal to cer- 
tain percentages of salary when earned 
would be set aside to the credit of each 
teacher and improved by interest, as 
stated hereinafter. When the teacher re- 
tires on pension the sum thus accumu- 
lated to the credit of the teacher would 
be used to provide the teacher with a 
pension for life or until re-entrance into 
the service. The amount of such pension 
would be that which can be provided from 
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the accumulated sum to the credit of the 
teacher at the time of retirement on pen- 
sion, obtained by measuring the probable 
after lifetime of the teacher by means 
of the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality and assuming that all balances will 
earn interest at the rate of four per cent 
per annum. Any pension thus computed 
would be paid throughout the entire after 
lifetime of the pensioner. 


Plan of Accumulation for Providing 
Pensions 

Future Entrants. Under the proposed 
system, pensions for future entrants 
would be determined as follows: 

Three and one-fourth per cent would be 
deducted from salary and five and three- 
fourths per cent of salary would be con- 
tributed by the State, making nine per 
cent of salary in all. Amounts equal to 
nine per cent of salary would be laid 
aside and allocated to the teacher while 
the service is being rendered and im- 
proved by interest at the rate of four 
per cent per annum. The sum thus ac- 
cumulated to the credit of the teacher 
would be used to provide the teacher with 
a pension upon retirement when the pro- 
visions for retirement prescribed in the 
act would be fulfilled. 

Present Employee. The accumulated 
sum for present employee teachers would 
be the total of the sums arrived at as fol- 
lows: 


The State would assume as an obliga- 
tion the payment toward the accumulated 
sum of amounts equal to five and three- 
fourths per cent of the teacher’s salary as 
the salary is during the year ending on 
June 30, 1931, for each year of service 
rendered by the teacher prior to such 
date, with interest at the rate of four 
per cent per annum reckoned monthly 
from the ends of the months during the 
years when service was rendered up to 
July 1, 1931. To this amount would be 
added the amounts deducted from the 
teacher’s salary under the present act 
also improved by like interest to such 
date. A sum equal to the total of those 
two amounts would then be improved by 
interest at the rate of four per cent per 
annum during the remaining years of 
service of the teacher. 

Beginning on July 1, 1931, the total 
of three and one-fourth per cent and five 
and three-fourths per cent, namely, nine 
per cent of the teacher’s salary, would 
be accumulated to the credit of the teach- 
er during the term of the teacher’s subse- 
quent service. 

The total of these items would be the 
accumulated sum to the credit of the 
teacher at the termination of the teach- 
er’s service. 

Accumulated sums to the credit of 
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teachers may be determined readily by 
arithmetic from Tables I, II, III and IV 
given hereinafter. 


Former Teachers Who Re-enter Service 

Any teacher in the service prior to July 
1, 1931, who is not a present employee, 
would have the right from and after re- 
entrance into the service to credit for 
all or such part of the period of former 
service as the teacher may elect, but not 
in excess of ten years, by paying into the 
Fund three and onefourth per cent of 
salary, as such salary will be at the time 
of re-entrance into the service, for each 
year of former service allowed, with in- 
terest at the rate of four per cent per 
annum reckoned from the ends of the 
months when the service allowed was 
given, to the dates when payments for 
such purpose would be made. Such privi- 
lege would be accorded, provided the 
teacher makes application to have such 
service counted within six months after 
re-entrance into the service. Payments 
because of such service may be spread 
over a period of not to exceed ten years 
from the date when credit for such serv- 
ice is allowed, but all payments required, 
with interest, would need to be made 
before the teacher enters upon pension. 

In any such case, the State would con- 
tribute amounts equal to five and three- 
fourths per cent of the teacher’s initial 
salary upon re-entrance, so that when all 
payments would have been made, the 
teacher would have an accumulated sum 
equal to that which can be provided from 
amounts equal to nine per cent of salary. 


How Pensions Are Provided From 
Accumulations 

When a Table of Mortality and a rate 
of interest are prescribed, it becomes a 
question of arithmetic only to determine 
the amount that can be paid each year 
throughout life from a given accumulated 
sum, beginning with the attained age of 
the person concerned at the time when 
pension is to begin. 

A Table is given hereinafter headed 
“Table V” which states the amount neces- 
sary to provide a pension of one dollar 
per year for life, payable in twelve equal 
monthly installments each year, begin- 
ning at the age stated as “Attained Age” 
in said Table. 

The amount of pension payable each 
year can therefore be found from the ac- 
cumulated sum by dividing the accumu- 
lated sum by the figure representing the 
amount opposite the appropriate age in 
Table V. 

Special Provisions Affecting Pensions 
for Present Employees 

If a present employee teacher with- 
draws from the service before attainment 
of age 55, the pension of the teacher 
would be provided according to one or 
the other of the following plans which the 
teacher may elect: Either, 

(1.) The amount of pension would be 
$400.00 per year, which pension the teach- 
er would enter upon immediately if of 
age 50 or older, or would enter upon at 
attainment of age 50 if the teacher would 
be under 50 upon date of withdrawal from 
the service. Or, 

(2.) The amount of pension would be 
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that which can be provided from the ac- 
cumulated sum to the credit of the teach- 
er when the teacher attains age 55, which 
pension can be entered upon only when 
the teacher attains age 55. 

If a present employee teacher with- 
draws from the service after attainment 
of age 55, the amount of pension would 
be that which can be provided from the 
accumulated sum to the credit of the 





Women Teachers 


Earn $500 to $1,000 during vaca- 
tion. Get into well paying type of 
work. Qualify for a permanent po- 
sition. Travel or act as local repre- 
sentative. Prepare for work before 
school closes. Draw an income plus 
a bonus. Write, stating age and 
qualifications. Qualify and we ar- 
range interview. Address: 


Organizer, Room 501 
4750 Sheridan Read, Chicago, Ill. 
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teacher upon the date of withdrawal from 
the service, or a pension of $400.00 per 
year, whichever is the greater, which 
pension may be entered upon immediately 
after withdrawal from the service. 
Qualifications for Pension 

In the proposed system a future entrant 
teacher who withdraws from the service 
before attainment of age 55 would not be 
entitled to enter upon pension until at- 


MAKE IT A“Bus” 
VACATION Jhis 












ou SEE America’s main streets — get an intimate of 
CIRCLE TOUR “44 
. , Niagara 


YELLOWSTONE — « new tour over new routes 
eluding the Teton Mts. and the Jackson Hole Coantry. 





courage. 


We Guarantee You—In Writing 
$360.00 for 90 Days’ Work, or 
$210.00 for 60 Days’ Work— 


“My early life was spent in teaching. I was left a widow with 
two small children. I invested my money and lost—but not my 





“It was up to me to get some of my money back; teaching 
afforded a hard grind with limited salary; clerking paid hardly 
living wages. 

“The liberal offer made by the Educators Association appealed 
to me, although an entirely new line to me. With the ambition 
and ability I possessed it was my opportunity to get into busi- 


ness for myself. 
Ideal Vacation Work 


“I have worked for the Educators Association for many years, 
have had steady promotion, and made probably twice as much 
as I could have made in any other work I might have chosen. 
I find my health much improved from walking out in the fresh 
air. Last winter I did not miss one day from the field. Then 
too, it is a pleasure to feel that you are working for yourself 
and are your own time keeper. 

“The company is perfectly reliable and the official force are true 
and perfect ladies and gentlemen of the highest quality. They 
give you what is due you and are always courteous and helpful 
in every way. They truly co-operate with their representatives. 
“I cannot understand why any one with ambition and energy 
would think of going back to stated salaries, there to remain. 
The Educators Association gives value for value received many 
times over, and one may well be proud to represent such a 


worthy organization.” 
(Signed) Mrs. Alice Willey. 


We Pay Your Railroad Fare 


This is your opportunity to go into business for yourself, to become independent 
to earn, do things, go places, and have! 

We supply the necessary equipment, training, co-operation, help and advice and 
only your time and loyalty in return for a ¢ For i 

Alice Willey whose — appears above, in 90 days earned $2,767.50. This 
a ‘ 





We guarantee you a minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ or $210 for 60 days’ work. 
We about this offer. Our organization has s 
Our product is the best of its 

















Gentlemen: 

You may send me letters and stories of some of the young 
ladies who have traveled and made money as 
tives of the Educators Association. 
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tainment of age 55. After attainment of 
age 55, the teacher would be entitled to 
enter upon pension immediately upon 
withdrawal from the service. 

The same provisions apply to present 
employees except when the provisions 
permitting present employees to enter 
upon pension between ages 50 and 55 
apply. 

A teacher whether present employee or 
future entrant who withdraws from the 
service before attainment of age 55 and 
does not accept refund as stated herein- 
after, would, upon attainment of age 55, 
receive pension, provided that such teach- 
er shall have served as a “teacher” for 
not less than fifteen school years. 

A teacher whether present employee or 





Then let us send you a Price List 
of Prof. J. Warnesson’s Theatrical 
Make-up. Has been on the market 
since 1879. A child can use them 
with perfect safety. 

PROF. J. WARNESSON 
Dept. 17,62 Washington St., Chicago 














ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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future entrant who withdraws from the 
service on or after attainment of age 55 
would enter upon pension immediately 
upon withdrawal from the service provid- 
ed the accumulated sum to the credit of 
the teacher at such time would provide a 
pension equal to at least ten dollars per 
month. 

A teacher, whether present employee or 
future entrant, would be entitled to pen- 
sion when the amount of pension would 
be equal to or exceed ten dollars per 
month. If the amount of pension would 
not be equal to at least ten dollars per 
month, the teacher would be entitled to 
refunds only. 

Provisions Regarding Refunds to Teachers 

A teacher who withdraws from the serv- 


UNIVERSITY 


*«. STUDENT TOURS 
*» EUROPE 


Setected Croape — Expersemced 
Mhamagemes — bipers Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL we 
a0 EAST 49” STREET &. ¥. CG 








45th YEAR—Executives and teachers 
for all kinds of Public School work, 
and men and women for good positions 


in State Teachers Colleges, Universities, and Private Schools, in good demand. Many thou- 


sands have secured PROMOTION through this Agency. 
HYDE BUILDING, SPOKANE, WASH. 


535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Why not you? Booklet free. 








E. L. HUFF 


ALASKA to NEW MEXICO 


Normal and College graduates only. Enroll NOW for the best posi- 





TEACHERS AGENCY tions in 1931. Special reference service for ind 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 1931 Certification Booklet FREE with enrollment. 16 years’ experienced 
Member Nat. Assn. Teachers Agencies personal service. 








30 APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50. 


Send your py iy (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mai 
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ice before attainment of age 55, or a 
teacher who withdraws from the service 
upon or after attainment of age 55 and 
has not sufficient credit to obtain a pen- 
sion of ten dollars per month or over 
would receive refund upon request. 

Refunds would also be made in the case 
of a teacher who dies while in the service. 

Refunds would also be made in the case 
of a disabled teacher when the period for 
which disability benefits are payable has 
expired and the teacher is not entitled 
to an annuity of ten dollars per month or 
over. 

The amount of refund in any such case 
would be the total of the amounts de- 
ducted from the salary of the teacher for 
pension purposes with interest at the rate 
of four per cent per annum. 

If a teacher would enter upon pension 
and die before he or she received in pen- 
sions amounts aggregating the accumu- 
lated sum to the credit of the teacher 
from deductions from salary when the 
teacher went on pension, the excess of 
such accumulated sum over the aggre- 
gate of the pension payments made 
would be subject to refund. 

If a teacher would accept refunds, the 
accumulated sum to the credit of the 
State from contributions on the teacher’s 
behalf by the State would revert as a 
credit to the State so that if the teacher 
should afterwards return to the service 
there would be no accumulated sum to 
the credit of the teacher upon his or her 
return. The re-entrant teacher, however, 
would be entitled to credit for years of 
service rendered after July 1, 1931, in 
computing the terms of disability periods. 

Rights to refund upon request of the 
teacher would continue after the teacher 
would withdraw from the service, but not, 
however, after the teacher would enter 
upon pension. If the teacher would not 
apply for refunds, the entire sum accumu- 
lated for pension purposes would be im- 
proved by interest at the rate of four per 
cent per annum, and if the teacher should 
re-enter the service, the entire sums thus 
accumulated would be a credit to the 
teacher upon re-entrance. 


Disability Benefits 

Disability benefits would be payable 
during disability for a period equal to 
one-fourth of the period of service of the 
teacher before disability began but not 
to exceed five years. 

Disability benefits would consist of 
amounts equal to one-half of the teach- 
er’s salary as it would be when disability 
began. At the same time amounts equal 
to nine per cent of the teacher’s salary 
would be credited to the teacher for pen- 
sion purposes during disability, so that 
when disability would cease, the teacher 
would have the same standing in the pen- 
sion fund as if disability had not existed. 

Payments for disability benefits would 
be payable, one-half by the State and one- 
half by the teachers in active service. 
Payments by the teachers would be in 
the form of a stated percentage of salary, 
the same percentage for all teachers, and 
should not exceed an amount equal to 
one-fourth of one per cent of teachers’ 
salaries. 
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Pension After Expiration of 
Disability Period 

Notwithstanding any statements made 
elsewhere herein regarding age when the 
teacher may become pensioned, any teach- 
er who is still disabled when the period 
for which disability benefits are payable 
has expired, would enter upon pension im- 
mediately if the amount of such pension 
would be ten dollars per month or over. 
The amount of pension payable in any 
such case would be: 

Future Entrant. Such amount as can 
be provided from the accumulated sum to 
the credit of the teacher on the date of 
entering on pension. 

Present Employee. Such amount as 
can be provided from the accumulated 
sum to the credit of the teacher on the 
date of entering on pension, but, after 
fifteen or more years of service of the 
teacher, not less than $16.00 per year for 
each year of service, counting the period 
of disability as a period of service. 


Cost of Administration 
The cost of administration in the pro- 
posed system would be met, one-half by 
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the State and one-half by the active teach- 
ers. It should not exceed an amount 
equal to one-eighth of one per cent of 
teachers’ salaries. 
Re-entrant Pensioners 

If any pensioner under any of the pres- 
ent acts should re-enter the service, the 
pension for such former pensioner would 
be suspended while such former pension- 
er would be in the service. During serv- 
ice after re-entrance thereto the former 
pensioner would have the status of a 
future entrant. Upon again withdrawing 
from the service such former pensioner 
would be entitled to the pension pre- 
viously granted to him or her and in 
addition such pension or benefits as would 
be available, because of service and pay- 
ments after the date of re-entrance into 
the service. 

Credit for Service Outside District 

Service rendered as a “teacher” in the 
United States or any of the possessions 
thereof, but outside of the District, will 


* be counted as service within the District 


according to provisions which would be 
stated in the proposed act. Teachers now 
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entitled to such credits would have such 
credit rights preserved for them. 

Board of Trustees of Proposed System 

The board of trustees of the proposed 
system would be constituted as follows: 
The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, ex-officio; the State Treasurer, ex- 
officio, or one designated by him to act 
in his stead; and seven teachers. 

It is proposed that the District be 
divided into seven divisions, and that at 
the outset each of the three teacher mem- 
bers of the board of trustees of the pres- 
ent State Teachers’ Pension and Retire- 
ment System would represent a division 
for a period of years, and that a teacher 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Peoria Public School Teachers’ Pension 
and Retirement System would represent 
a division for a period of years, and that 
representatives from the remaining three 
divisions would be chosen by election. 

The terms of members of the board 
would be arranged so that the term of 
one teacher member would expire each 
year, thus making all elections after 
January 1, 1922, for a term of seven 
years. 


Hereinafter Are Given Tables, and Problems With Solutions, to Illustrate How Amounts of Pensions May Be Computed Under Various 
Suppositions as to Age, Salary and Periods of Service From the Tables Given 





Problems Presented and Solutions 


ProstEM 1. A present employee teacher will have five 
years of service on July 1, 1931, and will have attained age 28 
on such date. Assuming that the salary of the teacher is 
$600.00 and will increase by $50.00 per year for ten years and 
afterwards remain stationary, what will be the pension of 
the teacher if retirement takes place at age 55? At age 607 
At age 66? 

Sotution, Ace 55. 5%% of $600.00 — $34.50. 9% of 
$600.00 = $54.00. 9% of $50.00 = $4.50. 

Accumulation of $34.50 per year for 5 


years = $34.50 =x6.516 ........................ =$ 190.27 Table I 
Amount contributed to present fund.....= 27.57 Table IV 
Total credit on July 1, 1931..................... =$ 217.84 


Total credit improved by interest for 27 
years, or to age 55—$217.84x2.88335 = $ 628.11 Table III 
9% of $600.00 for 27 years = $54.00x 











47.91 = $2,588.81 Table I 
9% of $50.00 increase for ten years = 

$4.50 x 63.290 . =$ 284.81 Table II 
$284.81 improved by interest for 17 

years = $284.81 x 1.94789 _.............. .=$ 654.76 Table III 
9% of $500.00 for 17 years = $45.00x 

24.129 = $1,085.81 Table I 
Total of $628.11, $2,588.81, $554.76 and 

$1,085.81 = $4,857.49 = credit 





upon attainment of age 55. 

Divide $4,857.49 by 11.760 (Table V). The result is 
$413.05, giving a pension of $413.05 per year, or of $34.42 per 
month for 12 months. Computed in the same way the pension 
at age 60 would be $639.12 per year, or $53.26 per month; at 
age 65, $999.48 per year or $83.29 per month, at age 66, 
$1,100.00 per year, or $91.67 per month. 

Prostem 2. A present employee teacher entered the serv- 
ice at age 21, and completed fifteen years of service on July 1, 
1931, being age 36 on such date. The salary of the teacher 
for the year ending July 1, 1931, is $2,000.00. Assuming no 
increase in salary after July 1, 1931, what will be the pension 
of the teacher if retirement takes place at age 557 At age 607 
At age 657 

Sotution, Ace 55. Five and three-fourths per cent of 
$2,000.00 is $115.00. Nine per cent of $2,000.00 is $180.00. 
5%% for 15 years = $115.00 x 20.388_.... = $2,344.62 Table I 
Amount contributed to present fund... 129.48 Table IV 


Total credit on July 1, 1931...................... = $2,474.10 


Total credit improved by interest for 19 
years or to age 55 = $2,474.10x 





2.10684 = $5,212.53 Table III 
9% for 19 years = $180.00 x 28.175........ = $5,071.50 Table I 
Total of $5,212.53 and $5,071.50... = $10,284.03 = accu- 


mulated sum to the credit of the teacher upon attainment 
of age 55. 


Divide $10,284.03 by 11.760 (Table V). The result is 
$874.49, giving a pension of $874.49 per year or of $72.88 per 
month for 12 months. Computed in the same way the pension 
at age 60 would be $1,336.97 per year, or $111.41 per month; 
at age 65, $2,000.00 per year, or $166.67 per month. 


ProsLeM 3. A present employee teacher now 51 years of 
age entered the service at age 21 and taught for 30 years ex- 
cept for a five-year break in service between ages 30 and 35. 
The salary of such teacher for the year ending July 1, 1931, is 
$2,400.00. Assuming no further increases in salary what will 
be the pension of the teacher if retirement takes place at age 
55? At age 60? At age 65? 

Sotution, Ace 55. 5%% of $2,400.00 = $138.00; 9% of 
$2,400 = $216.00. 

Accumulation of $138.00 per year from 

age 21 to age 30, or 9 years= 

a ie eee Ts = $1,486.95 Table I 
Accumulation of $1,486.95 from age 30 

to age 51 or 21 years = $1,486.96 x 

Co AS 
Accumulation of $138.00 per year from 

age 35 to age 51 or 16 years = 

eee = $3,066.64 Table I 
Amount contributed to present fund 

with interest to July 1, 1931, 25 

years’ service 
Total of $3,388.39; $3,066.64 and $448.74 

= $6,903.77 = accumulated credit 

on July 1, 1931. $6,903.77 improved 

by interest for 4 years, until teacher 

attains age 55 = $6,611.05 x 1.16985 — $8,07€.38 Table III 
$216.00 per year for 4 years = $216.00 x 

4.324 = $ 933.98 Table I 
Total of $8,076.38 and $933.98.............. = $9,010.36 the accu- 

mulated sum at age 55. 

$9,010.36 divided by 11.760 (Table V), gives $766.19 per 
year, or $63.85 per month. Computed in the same manner, the 
pension at age 60 would be $1,203.20 per year, or $100.27 per 


= $3,388.39 Table III 





=$ 448.74 Table II 
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GEORGE PEABODY 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


SPRING QUARTER, 1931 


First Term: March 23—April 29 
Second Term: April 30—June 6 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1931 


First Term: June 9—July 17 
Second Term: July 18—August 26 


By entering at the beginning of the Second 
Term of the Spring Quarter and remaining 
through the Summer Quarter, a full semester’s 
work may be completed. 


George Peabody College for Teachers is 
organized for, and devoted solely to, the train- 
ing of teachers. Its entire resources and 
energies are used to equip on the highest 
possible plane leaders in all phases of public 
education in the Nation. 








Write the Recorder for Catalogue 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Two Convenient 
Locations for 
Teachers 


Gwen) 


GOETHE SHORE APARTMENT 
HOTEL 
61 East Goethe Street 
Whitehall 5142 
Raies $60.00 to $100.00 
Close to Bus and Surface Lines 
Near Lake Michigan 
Grr) 


STONELEIGH COURT 
1250 Stone Street 
Superior 4022 


One-half Block from Lake Michigan 
Near ali transportation 
Walking distance from Loop 
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month. At age 65, $1,900.99 per year, or $158.42 per month; 
at age 68, $2,400.00 per year, or $200.00 per month. 

ProstemM 4. A future entrant teacher has the following 
salary scale: $1,500, Ist year; $1,625, 2nd year; $1,750, 2rd 
year; $1,875, 4th year; $2,000, 5th year; $2,125, 6th year; 
$2,250, 7th year; $2,375, 8th year, and $2,500 per year there- 
after. What would the accumulated sum each year to the 
credit of the teacher on and after 20 years of service and the 
yearly pension of the teacher after such years of service, if 
the teacher entered the service at age 23? at age 25? at age 
27? (If a teacher leaves the service before attainmnt of age 
55, pension begins upon attainment of age 55.) 


Pension if Pension if Pension if 
Yearsof Accumulated Entered at Entered at Entered at 
Service Sum Age 23 25 Age 
20 $ 6,027.00 $ 820.50* $ 758.59* $ 701.37* 
21 6,497.00 850.50* 786.33* 727.01* 
22 6,986.00 879.32* 812.99* 751.65* 
23 7,495.00 907.06* 838.63* 775.36* 
24 8,023.00 933.72* 863.27* 798.15* 
25 8,573.00 959.36* 886.98* 820.06* 
26 9,145.00 984.00* 909.77* 841.14* 
27 9,740.00 1,007.71* 931.69* 861.40* 
28 10,359.00 1,030.50* 952.76* 880.88 
29 11,003.00 1,052.41* 973.02* 962.18 
30 11,672.00 1,073.49* 992.50 1,050.94 
31 12,368.00 1,093.75* 1,018.56 1,147.93 
32 13,092.00 1,113.23* 1,178.78 1,254.21 
33 13,844.00 1,210.69 1,284.98 1,370.59 
34 14,627.00 1,317.05 1,401.34 1,498.39 
35 15,441.00 1,433.21 1,528.70 1,638.86 
36 16,288.00 1,560.46 1,668.53 1,793.25 
37 17,169.00 1,699.72 1,822.20 1,963.75 
38 18,085.00 1,852.56 1,991.04 2,151.66 
39 19,037.00 2,020.49 2,177.42 2,359.30 
40 20,028.00 2,204.95 2,382.85 2,500.00 
41 21,058.00 2,408.55 a 
42 22,129.00 RRR Seer are aaa Pee 
43 RRA ene ee ee eee 
44 et le 
*Pension begins upon attainment of age 55. 


TABLE I 
Accumulation of $1.00 per year payable in equal monthly 
amounts for 10 months, compounded monthly at the rate of 
four per cent per annum. 


End of End of End of 

Year Amount Year Amount Year Amount 
1 $ 1.018 18 $26.112 35 $ 74.993 
2 2.077 19 28.175 36 79.011 
3 3.176 20 30.320 37 83.189 
4 4.324 21 32.551 38 87.535 
5 5.515 22 34.871 39 92.055 
6 6.754 23 37.284 40 96.755 
7 8.042 24 39.794 41 101.643 
8 9.382 25 42.404 42 106.728 
9 10.775 26 45.118 43 112.015 
10 12.225 27 47.941 44 117.514 
1l 13.732 28 50.877 45 123.233 
12 15.299 29 53.930 46 129.181 
13 16.929 30 57.106 47 135.367 
14 18.625 31 60.408 48 141.800 
15 20.388 32 63.843 49 148.490 
16 22.222 33 67.415 50 155.448 

17 24.129 34 71.129 

TABLE II 


Accumulation of $1.00 the first year; $2.00 the second 
year; $3.00 the third year and so on the increases being $1.00 
per year. The sums are payable in equal monthly amounts 
for ten months in the year and payments compounded monthly 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. (This Table applies when 
increases in salaries are obtained.) 


End of End of End of 
Year Amount Year Amount Year Amount 
1 $ 1.018 18 $220.726 35 $1,058.885 
2 3.095 19 248.901 36 1,137.896 
3 6.273 20 279.221 37 1,221.085 
4 10.597 21 311.772 38 1,308.620 
5 16.112 22 346.632 39 1,400.675 
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6 22.866 23 383.927 40 1,497.430 

7 30.908 24 423.721 41 1,599.073 

8 40.290 25 466.125 42 1,705.801 

9 51.065 26 511.243 43 1,817.816 
10 63.290 27 559.184 44 1,935.330 
ll 77.022 28 610.061 45 2,058.563 
12 92.321 29 663.991 46 2,187.744 
13 109.250 30 721.097 47 2,323.111 
14 127.875 31 781.505 48 2,464.911 
15 148.263 32 845.348 49 2,613.401 
16 170.485 33 912.763 50 2,768.849 
17 194.614 34 983.892 

TABLE III 


Accumulation of $1.00 at the ends of the years stated, in- 
terest being reckoned at the rate of four per cent per annum. 


End of End of End of 

Year Amount Year Amount Year Amount 
1 $1.04000 18 $2.02581 35 $3.94608 

2 1.08160 19 2.10684 36 4.10392 

3 1.12486 20 2.19111 37 4.26808 

4 1.16985 21 2.27875 38 4.43880 

5 1.21664 22 2.36990 39 4.61635 

6 1.26531 23 2.46470 40 4.80100 

7 1.31592 24 2.56329 41 4.99304 

8 1.36856 25 2.66582 42 5.19276 

9 1.42330 26 2.77245 43 5.40047 
10 1.48023 27 2.88335 44 5.61649 
11 1.53944 28 2.99868 45 5.84109 
12 1.60102 29 3.11863 46 6.07473 
13 1.66506 30 3.24338 47 6.31772 
14 1,73166 31 3.37312 48 6.57043 
15 1.80093 32 3.50804 49 6.83325 
16 1.87297 33 3.64837 50 7.10658 
17 1.94789 34 3.79431 oiiaiattanen 

TABLE IV 


Amount paid into present Fund with interest to July 1, 
1931 at the rate of four per cent per annum. 


Number of Yrs. Number of Yrs. Number of Yrs. 
of Serv. Prior of Serv. Prior of Serv. Prior 
to 7-1-31 Amount to 7-1-31 Amount to 7-1-31 Amount 
1 5.09 10 $ 61.11 19 $242.25 
2 10.38 11 73.73 20 273.29 
3 15.89 12 86.85 21 305.56 
4 21.62 13 100.51 22 339.16 
5 27.57 14 114.72 23 374.12 
6 33.76 15 129.48 24 410.49 
7 40.20 16 156.02 25 448.74 
8 46.90 17 183.61 26 478.91 
9 53.87 18 212.35 27 510.24 
28 532.83 
— orn 
Ce =i een 


This table applies only when the service for the past 15 

years has been continuous. 
TABLE V 

Amount necessary to be on hand now to pay an annuity 
of 8% cents per month for 12 months (or $1.00 per year), for 
the remainder of life beginning at the attained age stated, 
interest on monthly balances being computed at the rate of 
four per cent per annum. 


Attained Attained Attained 

Age Amount Age Amount Age Amount 
50 $13.311 66 $8069 «82 $3.295 
51 13.012 67 7.735 83 3.033 
52 12.708 68 7.405 84 2.771 
53 12.397 69 7.080 85 2.510 
54 12.081 70 6.760 86 2.252 
55 11.760 71 6.446 87 2.001 
56 11.435 72 6.138 88 1.763 
57 11.106 73 6.836 89 1.538 
58 10.774 74 5.539 90 1.320 
59 10.438 75 5.247 91 1.107 
60 10.101 76 4.958 92 907 
61 9.762 77 4.672 93 .744 
62 9.422 78 4.389 94 .590 
63 9.083 79 4.109 95 453 
64 8.743 80 3.833 

65 8.405 $1 3.561 
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Giving 
America’s Children 


...a finer, brighter future! 


OGRESS . . . innovation . .. speed .. . America s for- 
| ward! The telephone . . . the wireless . . . the noe Fe flash 
facts into our consciousness which become an accepted part 
of our daily lives. We forget discomforts of 50, 30, 20 years 
ago. Today is here! 

wemers pee cage } wy pm my : sii hard straight seats 
eee -..the sical strain o ing to get to 
be comfortable, to be at ease, bodily. = 

Science put the spotlight on posture—the relationship of 
body and mind. American Seating Company called in , apm 
ists. “Give our children,” they were ‘old, “the physically cor- 
rect seating to assure them ease in school, to mould fine bodies 
with fine minds—to give scientific, physical comfort that their 
minds may concentrate on the lessons before them.” 

Today how few of us realize the im- 
portance of this American Seating 
Company decision. Thousands of 
children were measured by special- 
ists. Scientists in the field and in our 
laboratories wo out exacting spec- 
ifications. Now your pupil can sit 
in school as science dictates. Health 
improves. Mind is freed. Nerves at 
ease. Gone is body strain—eye strain. 
Posture correctness by American 
Seating Company has been a distinct 
contribution to child welfare ...a definite 
stride forward in giving America’s Chil- 
dren a finer, brighter future. 


This Posture Poster — Free 

So your pupils may know the importance 
of correct sitting posture, we have pre- 
pared this poster for you. In three colors 
—1714 inches by 25 inches. Free to teach- 
ers and educators who mail the coupon. 
We will include, upon request, 15 author- 
itative booklets on schoolroom posture 
and seating. Please use the coupon. 


American Seating Company 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 























AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY its 
14 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
room Posture Poster on Sitting. : 
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- (Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
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Summary of Proposed Pension Bill 
(Concluded from Page 299) 


Questions and Answers Relating to the 
Proposed Illinois State Teachers’ 
Pension and Retirement System 


1. Q. What is meant by a properly 
financed system? 

A. A properly financed system is one 
in which the increase in the assets of the 
Fund during any year is equal to or ex- 
ceeds the increase in the liabilities dur- 
ing such year. 

2. Q. Are the present systems properly 
financed? 

A. No. The increase in liabilities 
each year vastly exceeds the increase in 


-assets during the year. 


3. Q. But is not the State behind the 
present system and will it not come to 
the aid of the system when aid is neces- 
sary? 

A. The State will without doubt 
come to the aid of the system when it 
needs aid, but that means increasing the 
taxes periodically. In other words, it 
means shifting the burden of taxation 
from the shoulders of the present genera- 
tion who receive the service to those of 
later generations. 

4. Q. Is the present system properly 
arranged? 

A. No. A system that pays $400.00 
per year for life to a teacher who retires 
at age 50, after 25 years of service, and 
only $400.00 per year for life to a teacher 
who retires at age 65 after forty years 
of service, is not arranged equitably for 
either the teachers or the tax payers. 

5. Q. Would teachers in Chicago public 
schools be included in the new system? 

A. No. 

6. Q. Would Peoria Public School 
teachers and State Institutions’ teachers 
be included in the System? 

A. Yes, if they signify their desire 
to be included. Otherwise, no. 

7. Q. What is meant by “District” in 
the proposed plan? 

A. District includes areas now in- 
cluded in the State Teachers’ Pension and 
Retirement System and would also in- 
clude the District now included in the 
Peoria Teachers’ Pension and Retire- 
ment System if such district is included 
in the new system and all institutions of 
the State as already defined if the State 
Institutions’ System is included in the 
new system. 

8. Q. What is meant by “years of serv- 
ice”? 

A. “Years of service” in computing 
terms of service as a teacher in the pro- 
posed System would mean a legal school 
year at the time and place where the 
service is rendered, except that the term 
of and credit for service outside of the 
District would be determined by the 
board of trustees. 

9. Q. What amount of service outside 
of the District would be counted for pen- 
sion purposes in the proposed system? 

A. Service similar to service ren- 
dered in the District to as much as two- 
fifths of the total term of service ren- 
dered, but not to exceed ten years of 
service. 
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10. Q. What teachers would be includ- 
ed in the New System? 

A. All teachers as the term “teach- 
er” is defined. 

11. Q. May any such teacher withdraw 
from the system and continue as a 
teacher? 

A. No. 

12. Q. What would be the maximum 
pension under the proposed plan? 

A. The maximum pension would be 
the salary of the teacher. 

13. Q. If a present employee teacher 
was not in receipt of salary during the 
school year ending on June 30, 1931, what 
would be the salary taken in computing 
prior service? 

A. The salary of the position held 
by the teacher or the salary arranged for 
before disability began. 

14. Q. Would the proposed system 
benefit the young ambitious teacher? 

A. Yes. It would create room at 
the top by providing a living income for 
veteran teachers. 

15. Q. Would the proposed system be 
of advantage to the tax-payer? 

A. Yes. It would be of tremendous 
advantage to the tax-payer by removing 
contentedly from the service those whose 
efficiency, is becoming impaired because 
of age. 





Professional Relationships 
(Concluded from Page 257) 


seem likely to result in an improve- 
ment of teaching technique and in- 
structional skill, each he.ping the 
other and each sharing in the final 
result. Teacher, principal, supervisor, 
and superintendent all represent 
merely different factors in a single 
undertaking, and the best results will 
always be obtained where there is mu- 
tual understanding as to aims and 
purposes, helpful co-operation as to 
means and effort, a pooling of results, 
and a clear recognition on the part of 
all that each has an important part to 
play. Relationships framed on any 
other basis are more likely to lead to 
competitive than to co-operative effort. 





The Process of Legislation 
(Concluded from Page 265) 


houses on the hill. If the conference com- 
mittee can agree for or against the 
amendment causing the contention, it 
makes its recommendations to the two 
houses. If the two houses agree, the bill 
is passed; if not, the bill is dead. Or 
in case of disagreement, another confer- 
ence committee may be appointed, the 
disturbing amendment be reconsidered, 
recommendations again be made, and 
votes again be taken in the two houses. 

Note: If the bill were first introduced 
in the Senate, it would be called a Senate 
Bill. The process of legislation would 
be the same, except that it would first 
pass the Senate and then the House of 
Representatives. 
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Consideration by Governor: If the bill 
finally passes both houses in the same 
form, it is sent to the Governor for his 
consideration and signature or veto. The 
Governor sometimes gives “hearings” on 
a bill, at which the supporters and oppo- 
nents of the bill appear and point out its 
merits and demerits. If the Governor 
signs the bill, it becomes a law. If he 
holds it ten days without stating his 
objections to it, the bill becomes a law 
without his signature. Or he may veto 
it by returning it to the house of its 
origin with a statement of his objections. 
In this case it can become a law, only 
by receiving a two-thirds vote in both 
houses, which is at least 102 votes in the 
House of Representatives and 34 in the 
Senate. It is very unusual to pass a 
bill over the Governor’s veto. 

There are several other things that 
may happen to a bill; but. the general 
process of legislation has here been de- 
scribed sufficiently to enable you to fol- 
low the progress of a bill from its intro- 
duction to its final. disposal. 

R. C. Moore. 





A Word of Appreciation 
(Concluded from Page 255) 


schools where no mistakes are made 
and no criticisms come. 

**Life is but a little holding, lent to 
do a mighty labor.’’ In Mr. Hoffman’s 
innermost soul, he felt his ‘‘mighty 
labor’’ to be of supreme importance, 
for he gave nearly fifty years of his 
time spreading the gospel of educa- 
tion. Never did any one apply him- 
self more entirely to his work. What- 
ever changes in education may appear 
in the future, surely we are justified 
in believing that Mr. Hoffman will 
continue to hold a high rank and 
grateful remembrance among the 
school people of Illinois. 

To the family who loved him so 
well, let us say that although the part- 
ing is filled with loss and sadness, 
there is much in his life for memory 
to dwell upon that can soothe the 
pangs of separation. Amiable and 
exemplary, at the service of mankind, 
with sympathy for his co-workers and 
ready to help them—he was a man 
who made every effort to be happy 
and to make others happy. 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky: 

The dew shall weep they fall tonight; 

For thou must die. 

E. H. LuKeEnsitt, Lincoln, 
Logan County. 

T. ArTHUR Srmpson, Waukegan, 
Lake County. 

WaLter E. Buck, Virginia, 
Cass County. 

Joun H. Grice, Hillsboro, 
Montgomery Co., President. 

Miss Mary Brown McQvuapsg, 
Carlyle, Clinton Co., Secretary. 

For Itirnots County SUPERINTENDENTS 
ASSOCIATION 
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THE THRILL OF A 
BEAUTIFUL YEARBOOK 


This comes only when your book is per- 
fectly printed and bound. 

All your efforts of planning and prep- 
aration—all the excellent work of 
photographer and engraver — are 
nullified if placed in the hands of an 
inferior printer. 

The printer and binder will “make or 
break"” your annual. 

The Hartman Printing Company, pro- 
ducers of “All-American” and ‘‘First 
Class Honor” Yearbooks, maintain 
a special YEARBOOK DEPART- 
MENT manned by experts trained 
in this particular work, who are on 
the job twelve months of the year. 

Let us tell you about the Hartman Plan. 


HARTMAN PRINTING COMPANY 


Producers of Distinctive Yearbooks 
H. L. WILLIAMSON, President 
219 South Fourth Street Springfield, Illinois 


Our Yearbooks Are Bound in Our Own Plant 
Under Our Own Supervision 


HOreL. Vag 


MELBOURNE 


NEWEST 
| JUST A STEP 













TO ANYWHERE 
Nearest Of All To 
Every Place Of Edu- 


cational Interest 


Headquarters, 
With An At- 
Homeness For 
Theilllinojs 


Teacher 





im 
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SEE OUR— 
New Spring Line of 
FUR SCARFS 


BAUM-MARTIN, SABLES, 
FOX, STONE-MARTIN, Ete. 


JOHN B. PROFITLICH CO. 


117 South Jefferson St. 





Hotel Abraham Lincoln 


Springfield’s newest, finest and most 
modern hotel. 


Circulating ice water in every room. 
Dining room and cafeteria in connection. 
Excellent cuisine. 

Large and airy sample rooms. 

Private Dining rooms. 

Suites for large parties. 

Gold Ball Room for dances and banquets. 


Florentine Palm Room for card parties 
and teas. 


Reservations given prompt and careful 
attention. 


Three hundred rooms, three hundred 
baths. 


Rates two dollars and up. 
Springfield 
Illinois 
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ECREATION 





TOURS CO. 


FRANCO - 
551 Fifth Avenue he Y. 











Need Extra Money? 


We want an enterprising school 
man to represent us in the sale of 
Reference and Library Books, Maps 
and Supplies for Schools. Fine oppor- 
tunity for local and district agents. 
Liberal arrangement 


The GEO. E. DUM COMPANY 


Department DB 
36 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus, Ohio 





67% with Safety 


Swedish Home 


Building Association 
Incorporated 1896 
Under State Supervision 
Assets Two Million Dollars 


Funds left with this Association 
are secure. Our loans are all first 
mortgages on homes only. Safety 
is the first consideration. You may 
save here with safety and profit. 
Our shares are now earning 6%. 

For further information please 
call or write 


JOHN G. CARSON 
Secretary 


111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











KEEP ABREAST 
IN YOUR SUBJECT 
> 


EARN CREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 





While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 
courses for orsge te in Rural. 


credit toward either a 
"s Geapen or Teachi 


Write for booklet giving oa information. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
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Books and Pamphlets Received 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 330 
East 22d Street, Chicago: 


Fact and Story Readers. By Henry 
Suzzalo, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; George 
E. Freeland, Professor of Education and 
Director of the Training School, State 
Teachers College, San Jose, Calif.; Mar- 
garet L. McLaughlin, Associate Professor 
of Primary Education in the University 
of California at Los Angeles, and Ada 
M. Skinner, Specialist in Primary Educa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. Primer, and Books 
I, II and III received. Illustrations in 
four colors. Manuals for Teachers pre- 
sent day to day lesson plans worked out 
in considerable detail and based on a 
consistent theory of teaching reading as 
outlined in the introductory pages of 
each of these books. 

Teacher’s Manual for First Year. 300 
pp. $0.92. Manual for Books Two and 
Three. 210 pp. Nearly ready. Word and 
Phrase Cards for Primer, 73 word cards, 
oat inches; 30 phrase cards, 3x14 inches. 
0.76. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 
West 32d Street, New York: 


David Harum. By Edward N. Westcott. 
Edited by Carrie Belle Parks, Depart- 
ment of English, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. Educational Edition, $1.00. 


Lives of Today and Yesterday. A Book 
of Comparative Biography. Edited by 
Rowena K. Keyes, Ph.D., Head of the De- 
partment of English, Julia Richman High 
School, New York City. Illustrated by 
Theodore Van Duesen. With Suggestions 
for Study, List of Study Topics, Reading 
Lists and Notes on Authors and Selec- 
tions. 316 pp. Educational Edition $1.36. 


The Stars Through Magic Casements. 
By Julia Williamson. Illustrated by Edna 
M. Reindel. A group of stories and leg- 
ends of the constellations drawn from 
literary sources. Each story or group of 
stories dealing with the same constella- 
tion is followed by a section giving direc- 
tions for the location of the constellation 
in the heavens. 245 pp. Educational Edi- 
tion $1.00. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 67 West 44th 
Street, New York: 

Characteristic Rhythms for Children. 
Music by Anna M. Reccius Schmidt, Di- 
rector, Sherwood School of Music, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Rhythm Suggestions 
Experiment Conducted and Reported by 
Dudley Ashton, B.S., Teacher of Physical 
Education, Louisville Normal School, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Adapted to the 
needs and abilities of small children. 45 
pp. $0.80. 

A Dog of Flanders. By Louise De La 
Ramee. With 22 full-page illustrations by 
Ludwig and Regina. $0.60. 

Goodly Company. A Book of Quotations 
and Proverbs by Jessie F. Logan, Librar- 
ian, Spades Park Branch Library, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Arranged alphabetically 
under the heads of various desirable char- 
acter traits and activities. 221 pp. $1.00. 

Read It Yourself Stories. By Jessie A. 
Harris, first grade teacher, and Lillian 
M. Edmonds, second grade teacher, Con- 
nelisville (Pa.) Public Schools. Intended 
for reading in the last half of the first 
year or the first half of the second year. 
The stories are built around nusery 
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rhymes and a number of original char- 
acters. Illustrated. 138 pp. $0.70. 

Little Songs for Little Voices. A Col- 
lection of Original Music for Children of 
the Kindergarten and First Primary 
Grades. By Geraldine M. Ryan, kinder- 
garten teacher, Chicago Public Schools. 
32 pp. $0.75. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York: 

Debate and Oral Discussion. Revised 
Edition. By James M. O’Neill, Head of 
the Department of Public Speaking, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Rupert L. Cort- 
right, Instructor in Speech at the College 
of the City of Detroit. The arrangement 
is such as to provide the needed theory 
paralleling the preparation and training 
of debate teams. 274 pp. $1.25. 

Education as a Life Work. By Riverda 
Harding Jordan, Professor of Education 
and Director of the Summer Session at 
Cornell University. A compréhensive sur- 
vey of the entire teaching profession. 
303 pp. $2.00. 

An Introduction to Vocational Educa- 
tion. By Arthur B. Mays, Professor of 
Industrial Education at the University of 
Illinois. A discussion of the fundamental 
problems and the primary aims of indus- 
trial education intended to help laymen, 
as well as students and teachers, to real- 
ize more clearly the meaning and pur- 
pose of vocational education and some of 
its major problems. 323 pp. $2.00. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston: 

Adventures in Music. By Thaddeus P. 
Giddings, Director of School Music in 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Wil! Earhart, Direc- 
tor of School Music in Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Earl L. Baker, Head of the 
Public School Music Department, Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. El- 
bridge W. Newton, Managing Editor. One 
of the Music Education Series. 224 pp. 
$0.84. 

My Work and Fun Book: Book Four. 
To go with Book Four of Pennell and 
Cusack’s The Children’s Own Readers. 
Thirty-nine exercises on loose-leaf sheets. 
$0.40. 

The Growth of the American People 
and Nation. By Mary G. Kelty, State 
Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Contains material from the field of Amer- 
ican history which is adapted to the in- 
terests and capacities of children in the 
middle grades of the elementary school. 
Illustrated. 631 pp. $1.32. 

What Would You Have Done. By Ver- 
non Jones, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology, Clark Univer- 
sity. Character Education Through Cases 
from Biography. A Manual for Teachers 
to accompany What Would You Have 
Done. 

HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York: 

English Essentials. By Teresa M. Ryan, 
Associate Professor of English. Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia, and 
Edwin R. Barrett, Professor of English, 
Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria. A combined review handbook and 
drill pad for eleventh or twelfth grade 
English classes. 116 pp. $0.51. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 2 
Park Street, Boston: 

Having Fun. By Isa L. Wright. Illus- 
trated by Hildegard Woodward. An easy 
primer for supplementary reading, based 
on real child interests and experiences, 
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Ask Your 
JEWELER 
to show You 
Smartly Styled 


ILLINOIS 
WATCHES 
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ILLINOIS WATCHES 
1931 








The Great 


AMERICAN 
WATCH 


ILLINOIS 


Made in 
Springfield 
Illinois 
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The Kentu.wortu 
$60 
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Visit Europe-1931-with the 


and written as a continuous narrative. 
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Non-Profit é Z needed accessories. 
ron ONAPTROACHADLY “Bspioratory Sotence: A Means of Lif Fav arvan your cama 
nie . By Ben J. Rohan, Superinten MOST UNUSED ITEMS RETURNABLE! 
Write Benj. W. Van Riper, Ph. D. dent of Public Schools, Appleton, Wiscon- ALBERT V. JENSEN 
fo tmerican Reprexentative son. One of the Ezploratory Science Dept. A. 
Booklet Rockford, Illinois Series, C. O. Davis, Professor of Second- Box 7, Highland Park Station QJ Ocs Moines, tows 
ary Education, University of Michigan, = —_—_— - }-——— 
” Editor. “A challenging, oe -—_ d —, . > 
7, timely presentation of the potentialities [=e ‘Oo )} e> Volu 
TneeMs WEDDI N GS of exploratory studies in — as an €U éE 
“oe / enw ngrave: influence in developing a sound life phil- — 
anueant eeataene aanas osophy; promoting self discovery; induc- #“ “FIVE $3 70... AND LAND 
{Cornset in form. | Perfect in <eece- ing comparisons of life activities; widen- . COUNTRIES 
Moderate pri » Reiter the loan ot ing social vision; arousing life interests; re ae our omesins 
308 and encouraging analytical and construc- European Tours for the intellectual elite. 
tive thinking.” 259 pp. $1.50. Cc premacy! 14,000 sati guests. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
623 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 551 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥. Write for Booklet T 
EUROP E 33 Py | 5 5 - . Elson — oe cme 
. son, author “The Elson Readers,” 
YY; a “Child-Library Readers,” etc.; and Wil- STAGE EQUIP MENT 
days $235 to 1 : rs, cientific Investigations in Reading,” etc. ’ 
Wor Sts ° Nend fort ee _— Pre-Primer (12 cents), Primer (56 cents), . rn 
$33.N. Michigan Ave. Chios at and Book One (60 cents) are now ready cenic Studios 
; with Teaching Equipment. The complete 
first-grade unit of the new Elson Basic ’ T 
Readers is now available in the thre —— SS —- 
S S hs — ea ea = = — eye 
% “ cards and charts to be use y the teach- 
ae ession er. The other books of the set will be E U R ° P E $ 2 9 5 
in Camp published early this year. OVER 100 (RIPS [0 CHOOSE FROM 
Small, congenial parties. sailing dates. Liberal sight- 
at Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin Miss Edith Brown, County Superintend- — a en oe 
J 29 pm 1 ent of Schools in Brown County, claims 
une 2? to August 100 per cent enrollment for the year 1930. TEMPLE TOURS 
COURSES IN The Secretary reported only 81 in the 230 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION official proceedings in the February Itt1- 
: 7 nots TEACHER, but he now finds that 
under direction of Treasurer Stevens of the South Central °‘s~= 
Emit Ratu eaten enrolled 54 mene members than The cd Z GhAt 
the creta reported. 
Normal College of the Shonen, it ~ probable that Brown Wilnne eneus quests ence h 
American Gymnastic Union County had a 100 per cent enrollment coal diction I wae woe 7 — 
5 401 East Michigan St. last year. the PS mecemy ' the pe Be 
E Indianapolis, Indiana world? 
So. California Summer Session 
In order to meet the special needs of ee A me that has adopted an 
people attending the annual meeting of a —— ener Se, wes : 
EVERY SUND AY the National Education Associaticn, settee: A 
which is to hold its 1931 convention in WEBSTER NEW 
EXCURSION Los Angeles from June 29 to July 5, the ped yh Dd 
University of Southern California has DICTION ARY 
$2 50 arranged a number of special courses to | 
e open Monday, July 6 and to continue for 
The Coll oted helm- 
three weeks. eges vi overwhe 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Including one sponsored by the Nation- ys a wine nd as = | 
and return al League of Teachers Associations, the answer to quilinas elite oe 
via Seat ee = po aye Pe Dr. the Chicago Woman’s Club. 
ester B. Rogers, dean o e S. C. sum- Ibook 
&. & A. R. R. mer school, city educational administra- ay ~ Now Unserentioadl for thn 
tion, contemporary world history, con- tion, spelling, compounding, and division 
ae temporary British and American poets, Oe RS 
Leave Springfield Sunday morning character education, and social problems. sally accepted by thoee best fitced to judee. 
4:00 A.M. or 7:05 A.M. Returning The 1931 summer session proper of . 
leave St. Louis 3:30 P.M., 9:00 P.M. S. C. provides a 12-weeks study program ay ye 
or 11:45 P.M. Sunday or 8:55 A.M. ee practice. 
Monday following date of sale. Half divided into two equal terms, with dates aaah 
tare for children. set as follows: a oe 
First term, June 22 to July 25 (three 
$4.00 Saturdays); Second term, July 27 to Aug- Prney Lew F mn 
ST. LOUIS, MO., AND RETURN ust 29 (three Saturdays). tain 
Every Saturday ond Sunday A series of lectures, musical events, qu te = 
Good on all trains. Returning all and dramatic programs has been ar- dictionary. 
trains up to Monday following date ranged for the benefit of the summer 
of sale. student body at Southern California, and GET THE BEST 
—— oo a number of conducted tours and expedi- 
P ee tions to points of historic and academic G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY _— 
C. & A. Ticket Office, Main 277 interest in the southwest have also been CPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
planned for visiting students Of 
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